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Above: Cut apart for relocation from the site 
where it had stood for a century and a half, 
“Grassmere,” near Franklin, Tennessee, gave way 
before an Arizona developer's plans. In his arti- 
cle beginning on page 26, Ronald L. Fleming 
points out that existing land use regulations are 
inadequate to protect the integrity of a historic 
landscapes. This photo by Mary B. Owen was 
provided courtesy of the Heritage Foundation of 
Frankiin. 

Cover: Another plantation house was not so 
Jortunate. Shown here is the great hall of “Peach 
Blossom,” built between 1800-1806 by Joseph 
Erwin, a man of wealth and influence in the 
Cumberland Country of Middle Tennessee. 

In 1966 the Metropolitan Government of 
Nashville and Davidson County declined to pur- 
chase the property and the house was demolished 
CRC Equities 1s planning to develop part of the 
land where “Peach Blossom” stood into high- 
density townhouses and condominiums. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Nomenclature and Other Names Great and Famous 


AS I HAVE visited historical societies 
and museums of all sizes, shapes, and 
forms over recent months, from 
Maine to Oregon, I have everywhere 
had a similar experience. As I have 
been toured from exhibit areas into 
the bowels of these institutions where 
books, and records, and _ historical 
objects are carefully and securely 
stored, I could not help but notice the 
mushroom-like emergence in some 
corner of a variety of devices almost 
always said to be the new aid and 
boon to all manner of record keep- 
ing, information retrieval, and data 
storage. Denominated in some way as 
computer, the proud recent acquisi- 
tor thereof then proceeds to describe 
in narrative form the wiles that were 
used to secure a copy of AASLH’s 
long-out-of-print bible of object 
names, Nomenclature for Museum 
Cataloging. Tattered and torn though 
it may be, there rests beside the com- 
puter screen a copy of this rare and 
unusual book. 

Given the extent to which histort- 
cal society and museum collections 
folk hoard their copies of Nomencla- 
ture, you would assume that AASLH 
would have flooded the market with 
new printings of this odd classic. Not 
so. Quite the contrary. Over the past 
several years, the Association has 
worked with a talented and 
knowledgeable committee of profes- 
sionals from the Margaret Woodbury 
Strong Museum and elsewhere to 
expand, revise, perfect, and every- 
where improve Nomenclature so that 
it can continue to be the standard sys- 
tem that historical societies and 
museums use to give names to histor- 
ical objects and collections. With the 
valiant guidance of James R. Black- 
aby of the Mercer Museum and 
Patricia Greeno of the Strong 
Museum and with strong support 
from the National Park Service, the 
National Museum of American His- 
tory, and other entities large and 
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small, Revised Nomenclature will 
pick up where its predecessor left off. 

In that many historical societies and 
museums may already have made use 
of Nomenclature’s earlier edition in 
recording their objects and may even 
have a good deal of data already in 
computer storage, we will be trying 
to assist all hands in an orderly tran- 
sition from one system to another. We 
will shortly be offering a Technical 
Report on switching from one system 
to its successor with ease and confi- 
dence. We will also be offering a sub- 
scription service to provide periodic 
update reports describing compatible 
software for use with Revised Nomen- 
clature and future refinements in the 
system. After fielding endless ques- 
tions on the whereabouts of Nomen- 
clature and the whence of its worthy 
successor, I am happy to report that 
the revised edition is now available 
from AASLH. 


+++ 


In my historical society perigrina- 
tions and inspections, I have found 
as well burgeoning reference libraries 
for a wide range of historical, genea- 
logical, and technical research. On a 
Sunday afternoon at the Washington 
County Historical Society in Salem, 
Indiana, the well-stocked and exten- 
sive library collection teamed with 
wide-eyed researchers intent on chart- 
ing their roots. 

As well stocked as many historical 
society libraries may be, I have, how- 
ever, observed a notable absence of 
the great documentary editions of 
America’s presidents, statesmen and 
women, and of epochal developments 
from the colonial era to the present. 
Since the 1950s a growing number of 
dedicated documentary editors have 
labored over the papers of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Wil- 
son, and Eisenhower. They have 


compiled and carefully transcribed 
records on the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the first federal elections 
(1788), and the first federal Congress 
(1789). The same care has been 
applied to the records of Frederick 
Douglass, John C. Calhoun, and 
Mary Chesnut. 

More than one hundred projects of 
similar scope and form have been 
encouraged and supported by the 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission and by the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities and various host institutions. 
Nearly all have been lovingly 
designed and printed by university 
presses around the nation. But 
despite all the work and care and in 
spite of the monumental nature of 
the accomplishment, all too few of 
these volumes have found their way 
into historical research libraries and 
individual hands. 

To assist in the marketing and dis- 
tribution of these great volumes and 
to make it much easier for historical 
societies to acquire them, AASLH 
recently developed a new program 
called the AASLH Bookshelf of Great 
American Documents. With more 
than fifty projects from twenty sepa- 
rate publishers and featured in the 
new spring catalogue from AASLH 
Press, it is our goal to create a one- 
stop shopping place for America’s 
documentary heritage. While the 
prices may sometimes seem steep, the 
great documentary editions are gold 
mines of carefully sifted and 
presented historical data. We invite 
historical societies to begin investing 
in the purchase of these valuable 
works. + 
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LETTERS 


Universal jubilation 

I want to commend the staff on the 
March-April issue of HISTORY NEWS. 
The layout and design for my article 
(“To Preserve the Human Record”) 
was very attractive. I particularly like 
the illustrations and the highlighting 
of quotations. 

Larry Tise’s special report,;‘Organiz- 
ing America’s History Business: A 
New Ethic and Plan of Action” was 
excellent. Certainly he has captured 
the essence of the problem that his- 
tory educators face. This article will 
stimulate enthusiasm and excitement 
among historians. I hope the 
National Archives will be able to col- 
laborate with historical organizations 
and cultural institutions to enhance 
the interest in history of the general 
public. 

Don W. WILSON 
Archivist of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 


Congratulations to Larry Tise, Can- 
dace Floyd, Gill Murrey, and the other 
staff involved on an excellent “new 
look” for the Association. The design 
changes in HISTORY NEWS and HISTORY 
NEWS DISPATCH are first rate, giving 
them a more concrete and credible 
feeling. AASLH is now projecting a 
high-quality, no-nonsense image. 

I also like the new logo very much. 
Its strong link to the old tree logo 
projects continuity. At the same time, 
it is a striking, fresh image that is con- 
sistent with the new feeling of HIS- 
TORY NEWS and HISTORY NEWS 
DISPATCH. 

DavID A. DONATH 
Director 

Billings Farm and Museum 
Woodstock, Vermont 


Oh happy day! Larry Tise’s “From the 
Director” column (“Taking Local His- 
tory to All the Realms of the King- 
dom,” January-February, 1988, HIS- 
TORY NEWS) is of particular interest to 


our site, as we have both an out-of-print 

book in public demand and a couple 

of books in need of a distribution 

boost. I look forward to more informa- 

tion about the AASLH Library Pro- 

gram. Tise’s tale of historical ferreting 

and publishing brought back 
memories! 

KATHY FISHER 

Executive Director 

Furnace Town 

Snow Hill, Maryland 


Well, almost universal 
It has dawned on me that HISTORY 
NEWS has changed. Allow me to reg- 
ister my dismay at the denser, less 
communicative style you’ve adopted. 
The magazine used to be such fun to 
read. What happened? Can only 
“scholarly” approaches be taken seri- 
ously? What’s wrong with “how-to?” 
J. WINER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DISPATCH readers thanked 

The response to my request in HIS- 
TORY NEWS DISPATCH for a copy of 
Robert Chenall’s Museum Catalogu- 
ing in the Computer Age was 
astounding! Seven people from vari- 
ous institutions all over the country 
answered. Even a staff member from 
our own Milwaukee County Zoo 
replied, as well as an archivist from 
the Arizona Historical Society, to 
mention just a few. 

A copy of the book is on its way to 
me. I am grateful to all of you who 
responded. 

ANN DUGGAN 
Curator 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wisconsin 
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HISTORIC PRESERVATION: 
NEW THREATS, NEW STRATEGIES 


The assistant director 
of the National Park Service calls for a 
partnership for preservation 


By Jerry L. Rogers 


FOR A QUARTER of a century after World War II, the 
United States experienced development on a scale beyond 
precedent. Federal government action, through the war itself, 
had produced an enormous concentration of economic 
power, so it was natural for the government thereafter to 
direct that power to peaceful uses. Federal support moti- 
vated and sustained river and harbor improvement, reser- 
voirs, an interstate highway network, the renewal of cities, 
modification of farmlands, and many other activities. These 
works were premised upon an unquestioning public confi- 
dence that development meant progress, and that rapid 
development meant that things were well managed. 

Along with the intended good results, these federally spon- 
sored projects were producing extensive and unnecessary 
harm. The first brave souls who pointed out that haste was 
laying waste to historic buildings and neighborhoods, 
archaeological sites, public parks, and wildlife habitats were 
attacked as short-sighted obstructionists. By the mid-1960s, 
however, it was clear that the shortsightedness was on the 
other side. 

Because the federal government was creating the problems, 
it was logical to contemplate federal solutions. For fourteen 
years, beginning with the National Historic Preservation Act 
in 1966, Congress enacted law after law that recognized 
historic resources, placed limited planning and review 
requirements upon federal agencies, and enlisted citizens 
in the process of identifying and protecting their heritage. 
The citizen-oriented administrative approaches of the 
National Park Service, the State Historic Preservation Offices, 
and. the National Trust for Historic Preservation helped swell 
a small cadre of embattled defenders into a popular cause 
with strong support among a majority of citizens. 

Just as these defenses were completed, they were flanked 
by other forces that may prove even more powerful and exten- 
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sive than the old federal threat. Although the birth rate in 
the United States today is at an all-time low, and will, if 
sustained, eventually result in zero population growth, this 
situation will not be reached until the year 2050, and by 
then the population will be three hundred and nine mil- 
lion. Not only will population growth require more work 
places, living spaces, and the facilities that go with them, 
broader options for how people work and where they live 
will invite more of such development per capita. With com- 
puter terminals, more people than ever before can earn their 
livelihood at home instead of in offices. More people than 
ever before have jobs that keep them on airplanes on a daily 
basis, and thus, they do not need to live near where they 
work. Among workers who do commute daily between home 
and job, many belong to families having two incomes. That, 
together with the temporary return of cheap fuel, enables 
them to live far beyond what used to be called suburbia. 
Weekend hideaways or second homes are no longer privileges 
of the wealthy, but modest luxuries that many middle- 
income Americans enjoy. 


Ithough many of these changes are 
presumed to be good, one negative result is that develop- 
ment pressures are far more extensive than expected, and 
they may continue to be so for the next sixty years. These 
pressures are affected only slightly, if at all, by the other fed- 
eral laws that protect historic and other resources. 

Beyond the reach of federal law today, treasure hunters 
“salvage” shipwrecks hundreds of years old with little or no 





regard for archaeological values. Developers in South Caro- 
lina recently began to subdivide the National Historic Land- 
mark estate of Charles Pinckney, one of the most important 
figures in the writing and ratifying of the Constitution. 
Preservationists are rallying to raise two million dollars to 
buy and save the property, twice the price it would have 
brought before a recent zoning decision. Atlanta citizens 
who care about their city’s past are seeking contributions 
to rescue Margaret Mitchell’s home from developers. 

Further north, the National Historic Landmark village of 
Waterford, Virginia, is threatened by suburban development 
almost fifty miles from Washington, D.C., which has gener- 
ated explosive growth over northern Virginia. Loudon County 
officials, citizens, and even the developer are engaged in 
arduous efforts to protect Waterford, even though the 
National Park Service’s only threat is to withdraw the land- 
mark designation. In adjacent Prince William County, 
National Park Service Director William Penn Mott, Jr. 
pleaded with elected officials to review staff-level decisions 
that will allow a major shopping mall on historic land across 
the road from Manassas National Battlefield Park. Mott urged 
the county to recognize that the National Park unit is both 
a local asset and a national treasure. At the same time, Mott 
acknowledged that the federal government has no direction 
over local land use decisions. The chairman of the county 
board responded that if the National Park Service cared 
about the land, it should have bought it. 









Line wWlustrations reprinted from 
“Our Vanishing Heritage and 
what to do about it” published by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
320 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


All over the nation, the threats to historic, scenic, recrea- 
tional, and natural resources are accumulating. Even mighty 
Yellowstone, the world’s first natural park and an early entry 
on the World Heritage List, enjoys no exemption; adverse 
use on private land at its northwest corner puts it in peril. 

If we try to meet such threats one by one, we will soon 
see the vistas and green fields of our countryside obliter- 
ated for more concrete, glass, and steel and the loon, the 
buckeye, and the wild sumac driven away. The survival of 
locally significant resources requires Federal strength and 
action. But the preservation of historical resources that pos- 
sess nationally significant value also requires bold, ingen- 
ious, and energetic commitment from local communities. 





\. oping with development pressure is 
only one aspect of preserving historic, natural, scenic, and 
recreational resources. Consider the scope of the historic 
resource problem. The National Register of Historic Places 
now includes about 50,000 entries. Many are districts, so 
the total number of buildings, structures, sites, and objects 
is much greater. In response to a request from Congress, 








the State Historic Preservation Offices have identified a need 
amongst these properties for about $2.7 billion over a ten- 
year period. 

On National Park lands alone, there are 15,000 buildings 
and structures that appear to meet National Register criteria. 
The Park Service has already decided to preserve 7,500 of 
them and will certainly decide to save many more. The 
agency has almost 26 million objects in its collections, most 
of which have yet to be catalogued. The number of archaeo- 
logical and ethnographic sites is so large that it cannot be 
reliably estimated. Just to learn enough about the cultural 
resources that it already holds, so that these can be properly 
managed, and then to carry out the needed management 
actions, the Park Service would have to spend about $25 
million more every year than it now devotes to this purpose. 

The need is critical for know-how, for reliable technical 
information, and training in how to identify, evaluate, reg- 
ister, plan for, document, and preserve resources. Sharing 
this need are architects, archaeologists, conservators, cura- 
tors, engineers, ethnographers, historians, planners, and all 
others who do the work of historic preservation. This is true 
whether they work in units of the National Park Service, 
laboratories, universities, State Historic Preservation Offices, 
Certified Local Governments, nonprofit institutions, private 
concerns, or elsewhere. The National Park Service could begin 
to meet this need with about eight select employees and 
$1.7 million a year. With additional funds beyond that, it 
could create a coordinated network of federal agencies, 
universities, and research institutions, modeled on the 
Cooperative Park Study Units that exist on many campuses, 
to develop, extract, and share the needed information. 

The scope of these tasks might dazzle the faint-of-heart, 
so a few words of perspective may be useful. The total num- 
ber of buildings in the National Register is only a tiny per- 
centage of all the buildings in the United States over fifty 
years of age. The needs that State Historic Preservation 
Officers have identified for those buildings is, therefore, only 
a small fraction of what we spend on buildings of all sorts, 
and is equivalent to the cost of only a few shopping malls 
like the one proposed near Manassas. The total number of 
historic buildings in the National Park system amounts to 
less than one per five thousand acres, even though historic 
parks are often small and have concentrations of buildings. 

Preservationists are adept at getting maximum results from 
a small amount of money. With $2.7 million appropriated 
for the purpose this year, the National Park Service expects 
to catalog almost five million museum objects. Since 1983, 
the agency has used a new authority to lease unneeded 
historic properties to draw over $14 million of private invest- 
ment into those properties. During the past ten years, the 
Park Service and the states have approved 19,000 historic 
building rehabilitations under federal income tax incentives 


that involved over $12 billion in private investment. Con- 


gress has encouraged the use of limited grants to do only 
the architectural and engineering work on a project as a 
means of securing the maximum Preservation result with 
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a minimum investment of public funds. Although federal 
historic preservation grants have averaged only $23 million 
a year, [7me, in its edition of November 23, 1987, credited 
the resulting historic preservation movement with achiev- 
ing the basic objectives of the heavily funded urban renewal 
programs of old. 

For an international perspective, in 1976, the Republic of 
the Ukraine, an area of the Soviet Union slightly smaller 
than Texas, had a register of historic places of about 45,000 
properties, including 2,500 possessing the highest order of 
significance. All 45,000 have documentation equivalent to 
a National Register nomination in the United States, plus 
measured drawings or photographs similar to those done 
by the Historic American Buildings Survey (HABS) and the 
Historic American Engineering Record (HAER). Over 10,000 
have been subjected to materials analysis so that restorers 
could precisely duplicate wood, mortar, plaster, paint and 
other materials. In comparison, the National Register for 
the entire United States today includes only 50,000 entries, 
of which only 1,800 are designated as nationally significant. 
HABS and HAER have documented only about 23,000 
buildings and structures. Materials analysis in the United 
States occurs only as a step in an actual restoration project, 
and sometimes not even then. The difference is one of public 
priority for historic preservation. One must wonder why. 


f our mission is reasonable, albeit enor- 
mous, what is needed to make it achievable? First, additional 
protections need to be devised for properties of national sig- 
nificance, whether they are in the National Park system, on 
other public lands, or privately owned. This must be done 
without diminution of concern for historic properties of local 
significance that may be as important within their local con- 
texts. And it must be done while respecting the principle 
of federalism that reserves land use and development deci- 
sions to local authority. 

The needed protections can be accomplished through a 
stronger partnership among government at all levels and the 
Private sector. Coordinating its work with park general 
management plans, this partnership could become an instru- 
ment for National Park protection, while at the same time 
defending the full spectrum of historic properties in local 
areas. By developing state historic preservation planning into 
an effective element of local planning, this partnership would 
demonstrate how public and private interests, working 
together, can protect natural areas, recreational resoutces, 
and scenic beauty. 


Governmental agencies that support heritage work must 
maintain a diversity of direct and indirect funding 


approaches and use these approaches in ways that win the 
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“The chairman of the county board 
responded that tf the National Park Service 
cared about the land, tt should 
have bought tt.” 


maximum pafticipation of the private sector in historic 
preservation. Each program should function as a coordinated 
and accountable federal / state / local / private interaction. 
No level of government should be permitted to focus exclu- 
sively upon its own interests. Locally significant properties 
must not be bargained away for the benefit of nationally 
significant ones, but the entire apparatus must welcome the 
duty of protecting nationally signficant properties—even the 
National Park system itself. A major federal objective should 
be to strengthen state programs and promote their ability 
to resolve problems. Similarly, states should strengthen and 
promote local programs. The standards, guidelines, tech- 
nical information, and training that the National Park Service 
produces should be usable for park operations but also by 
other federal agencies, states, local governments, historical 
societies, museums, and others. 

Historic preservation can be made a public priority, and 
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1988 is a year when citizens have far greater influence than 
usual in declaring what priorities should be. Most governors, 
mayors, and state and local officials will stand for election, 
as will every member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and one-third of the members of the U.S. Senate. The Presi- 
dent elected this year will soon afterward appoint cabinet 
officers, bureau chiefs, and many others. Quickly, the agenda 
will be set for at least the next four years. Between now and 
then, preservationists will be promoting their cause with all 
candidates, seeking support but remaining bipartisan. Per- 
son for person, preservationists will find greater success than 
most other citizens. They have to, and they always do. # 





Jerry L. Rogers 1s associate director for cultural resources at the National 
Park Service. 





Photo courtesy of The Heritage Foundation / Anne B. Owen. 
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WIDE GAUGE 
OR NARROW? 


Two historic preservationists clash 
over how many issues the movement 
ought to take on. 







We Must Embrace More! 


By Loretta Neumann 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, I remember hearing the somewhat 
tongue-in-cheek plea of a rather disheartened state historic 
preservation officer who said we need to put the word “his- 
tory” back into historic preservation. That was Larry Tise, 
now director of the American Association for State and Local 
History. My hunch is that, if asked about the state of historic 
preservation today, he would reply that not much has 
changed, and in some ways things have gotten worse. Indeed, 
given the design-oriented emphasis of the movement today, 
he might ask us to put back the word “preservation” as well. 

For me, a personal case in the semantical war was the bat- 
tle over Rhodes Tavern in Washington, D.C., a two-story 
eighteenth century relic—the last of its kind in that part 
of Washington and the only one of its kind considering the 
events that occurred there. Yet, Rhodes Tavern was lost to 
the wrecking ball because those who were initially involved 
in the matter were more concerned about preserving the vis- 
ual grandeur of the area. They started with little understand- 
ing of the significance of the tavern and did not anticipate 
the uproar that its demolition would cause. 

It was not until after the negotiations were over (which 
ended, I might add, in the preservation of the facades of 
several lovely nineteenth century Beaux Arts buildings), that 
the historical value of Rhodes Tavern was brought into ques- 
tion. By then it was too late. Many people had invested too 
much of their money or reputations in the decision. Preser- 
vationists themselves were pitted against each other. Ques- 
tions of significance turned on the “fabric” of what was left 
of the building. Was saving these remnants—albeit fixed 
up and “prettified” for future use— enough to justify the 
loss of time and money involved? Would it be “real” preser- 
vation or just reconstruction? Were there other battles that 
were More important to wage and more likely to be won? 

In the end—and I was there to mourn it as it fell into 
rubble —the Rhodes Tavern was lost, not because it lacked 
something historical but because it lacked something vis- 
ual. Ironically, most of the other preservation battles in 
Washington are quite different. “History” is often used 
against preservation. The issues become architectural ones, 
the jargon that of urban planning. Things historical revert 
to being defined in terms of famous people or important 
events. Developers argue, “Yes, it’s very charming, but it 
doesn’t need to be saved because it isn’t ‘historic.”’ 

A recent example of this attitude involved the thirteen 
story commercial Woodward Building, in the heart of 


a 


Washington’s historic financial district. In this case, neither 
history nor design was the central issue, although both were 
argued mightily. Rather, the developer simply wanted under- 
ground parking! To get it, his architects argued that a new 
building, modeled after the old with some embellishments, 
would be vastly superior. They even hinted that the new one 
would look more “historical” than the old, since the materials 
would be of better quality and more in keeping with its 
neighbors. 

In the end, the city approved the project on the basis of 
“social” benefits—the developer offered to include housing 
units and a day care center. At no time was he interested 
in renovating the existing building to provide these ameni- 
ties. The words of preservation are meaningless to people 
whose goals are so different. 


resefvationists themselves are often 
unwilling to fight for all of the things that come under the 
preservation rubric, for example, archaeology. As a term of 
art and law, “historic preservation” includes both prehistoric 
and historic resources. Archaeological sites, by their nature, 
usually involve land management decisions, not just artifact 
collections. 

Many preservationists do not understand that, in archaeo- 
logical terms, mitigation is not synonymous with preserva- 
tion. Digging means destroying, regardless of how carefully 
done or how sophisticated the analysis or interpretation. Yet 
some “preservationists” are unwilling to designate as 
“historic” those resources that cannot be seen and whose value 
cannot, therefore, be measured. 

Indeed, preservationists dismiss as arcane of irrelevant 
whole worlds of things that are, and should be, part of 
historic preservation. Wilderness areas are a foremost exam- 
ple. When Congress designates certain federal lands as 
wilderness, this protected area does not merely save a land- 
form or a wildlife habitat or a watershed. It also holds the 
history of a cultural experience. Wilderness offers a view of 
an essentially unaltered world that our ancestors saw but 
that, if not preserved, future generations will never know. 
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‘“Preservationists dismiss as arcane 
or irrelevant whole worlds of things that should be 


part of historic preservation.” 


I recently said much the same to a very active young preser- 
vationist who looked at me sharply and replied that she didn’t 
have time for all those things. “I’m only interested in sav- 
ing the city I live in,” she explained. Yet we cannot hope 
to preserve the physical fabric of our cities if we do not save 
the air, the land, and the water on which they and all of 
life depend. 

This attitude is, not unexpectedly, reflected in the goals 
and activities of our national preservation organizations and 
institutions, some of which seem more interested in pro- 
tecting their professional turf or financial resources. Moun- 
tains of paper are produced in chasing increasingly scarce 
federal dollars. 

While funds are desperately needed, the time involved 
in getting them often results in the neglect of other preser- 
vation concerns. The current big push is for amendments 
to the tax code that will improve the tax credits for restor- 
ing revenue-producing buildings. Yet, as preservationists, 
we should also concern ourselves about the Clean Air Act 
amendments to protect historic resources from acid rain, and 
about the Abandoned Shipwrecks Act to protect submerged 
resources, and about the Olmsted Heritage Landscape Act 
to protect historic landscapes. 


he vocabulary of historic preservation 
must begin to embrace more—but not necessarily all —of 
the issues that relate to it. We cannot close our eyes to the 
world around us. Thoreau said it well: “A village is preserved 
not mote by the people in it than by the swamps and woods 
that surround it.” As we have discovered, we cannot preserve 
the understanding of the Civil War battles at Manassas by 
just protecting the core battleground. The surrounding 
farms— now threatened with shopping malls and other mod- 
ern developments—are also important. 
One reason why preservationists often cannot see the larger 
Picture is that this is still an emerging field. People come 
to preservation with many motives and different points of 


view. There are architects interested mainly in restoring build- 
ings, civic activists involved in saving their communities, and 
archacologists concerned about recording the remains of our 
undocumented past. Also involved are historians, research- 
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ing and evaluating historic structures and events; landscape 
architects restoring original plantings and historic settings; 
underwater archaeologists exploring old shipwrecks; museum 
curators conserving fragile artifacts; and park rangers inter- 
preting sites to visitors. However, a huge part of the preser- 
vation community—undoubtedly the largest part— 
comprises people who simply want to help save some of the 
things they care about. There is a powerful human need for 
a sense of place, for a feeling of the continuity of life in the 
midst of change. 

The recognition of this growing diversity has resulted in 
one of the most heartening changes in the preservation move- 
ment, namely the coming together, in a variety of ways, of 
the preservation and environmental communities. 

Largely as a result of efforts by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and the National Conference of State 
Historic Preservation Officers, an ad 4oc “Preservation Forum” 
has commenced work. It proposes to bring together a num- 
ber of national preservation groups, including the National 
Trust and the National Conference, but also the Society for 
American Archaelogy and other preservation groups, as well 
as representatives from the National Park Service and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. For over a year, 
participants in the forum have met periodically to try to 
develop a consensus on the future of preservation in the 
United States, including possible new legislation. 

Other efforts are going forward. A number of preserva- 
tionists have established the Coalition for Applied Preser- 
vation Technology to focus on developing a center to serve 
a wide variety of preservation needs. A new “Heritage Coa- 
lition” includes groups interested in park and conservation 
issues, as well as historic preservation. Several preservationists 
have also become involved in the “Blueprint for the Environ- 
ment” project, to assure that historic preservation issues are 
among those included by the environmental community for 
presentation to the next administration. 

The future looks promising, but it won’t happen if we 
don’t take off our blinders and see the rest of the world. 
What we have is a desire to “preserve” something “historic,” 
in whatever meaning those words convey. And if we don’t 
always do it perfectly, it is still worth trying. + 


eee 
Loretta Neumann ts vice president for conservation, environment, and 
istoric preservation of Foresight Science and lechnology, Inc., in 
Washington, D.C. 


The Challenge Today: To Introduce Constraints 


By Dan L. Morrill — 





Because historic preservation ts dominated by neighborhood activists, a 


rgues Dan Morrill, rural properties are often neglected. This field where 
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thousands lost thetr lives in the Battle of Franklin is threatened with “ght industrial development.” The Heritage Foundation / Anne B. Owen 


I CAN REMEMBER riding across eastern North Carolina 
as a youth in the 1940s, through such places as Dunn, Erwin, 
Clinton, and even Turkey, on my way to the shores of Bogue 
Sound. There, I felt the humid salt air blow over the “good- 
liest land” in the world, our beloved North Carolina. 

It is my profound commitment to the preservation of our 
state’s physical heritage that compelled me recently to tes- 
tify before a study commission of our legislature against what 
I regard as a misuse or misapplication of North Carolina’s 
historic preservation laws. The essential point I made to the 
lawmakers was this: that whereas, in the 1960s, after the pas- 
sage of the seminal National Historic Preservation Act that 
created the National Register of Historic Places, the need 
was to expand and broaden definitions, the challenge today 
is to introduce requisite constraints. 


Evidence abounds that the essential purposes of historic 


preservation —to identify, safeguard, and interpret those ele- 
ments of the built or man-made environment which pos- 
sess enduring historic value—are in danger of becoming 
overshadowed by an array of ambitions, however noble or 
worthwhile, which are not directly tied to history. Not a few 
individuals, for example, want to use historic preservation 
primarily as a Means to introduce or expand sophisticated 
land use planning tools. Others see it Hzmarily as a way to 





make their places more attractive or to boost tourism. Still 
others turn to historic preservation primarily as a way to refur- 
bish older neighborhoods or to revitalize central business 
districts without focusing much attention upon the relative 
historic importance of the target areas. 

“What’s the problem?” somebody might ask. “Why not 
use history primarily for this or that if it makes good things 
happen?” I contend that misusing historic preservation is 
a bad practice for several reasons. 
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First, and perhaps most importantly, doing so is fun- 
damentally deceptive. The vast majority of the people of 
North Carolina honor and respect the traditions and his- 
tory of this state. That is why, despite their basic conservatism, 
the people support the vigorous regulations in our historic 
preservation local enabling legislation. I do not think, how- 
ever, that they want such powers as delays of demolition, 
deferral of property taxes, design review guidelines, and em1- 
nent domain to be applied liberally to embrace a broad spec- 
trum of supposed historic resources. 


sing historic preservation to further 
ends that are not directly tied to history can produce dis- 
tortions and falsifications of the past. Because historic preser- 
vation is becoming increasingly political, especially at the 
local government level where it is frequently dominated by 
neighborhood activists, important cultural resources, such 
as archaeological sites or remote rural properties, are some- 
times ignored or overlooked. Consequently, historic preser- 
vationists can produce an incomplete or inaccurate image 
of the past, full of lovely decorations or exquisite front 
facades, but often lacking genuine historical meaning or 
devoid of interpretive schemes that allow people to respect 
and comprehend the real past, beautiful and ugly, heroic 
and painful. Even more disturbing to me are instances when 
the enthusiasm to save a particular building prompts one 
to scurry about, hoping to uncover a juicy historical fact that 
will justify giving the endangered property official historic 
status and, thereby, encourage its preservation. The danger- 
ous implications of such a practice are all too obvious. It 
might be termed “cultural Russian roulette.” 

Third, and finally, I believe that a broad and expansive 
application of historic preservation laws will undermine the 
long-term credibility of the movement. Unlike the natural 
environment, where one is dealing mostly with finite 
resources, such as water, soil, and air, history is a constantly 
expanding resource. Our civilization could last for thousands 
of years, and each generation will leave its mark upon the 
landscape. What if each generation is as active in identify- 
ing local historic districts as this one has been? In Raleigh, 
for example, there are five historic districts, many of them 
having been built in the early years of this century and all 
designated as “historic” within the last twenty years. Will 
there be ten historic districts in Raleigh by the year 2025? 
Fifteen by 2075? Twenty by 2100? Or will the preservationists 
of the twenty-first century eliminate-our historic districts so 
they will have room to declare neighborhoods of the early 
2000s ¢hezr historic districts? Are we not being presumptu- 


ous to expect our children’s grandchildren to judiciously 
apply design review guidelines over five historic districts that 
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this generation has created in Raleigh, or however many in 
Greeensboro, or Winston-Salem, or Asheville, or Wilson, 
or Wilmington, or Charlotte, or wherever? In my opinion, 
the folly of this situation will one day become obvious to 
the great majority of the people of North Carolina. Indeed, 
in the major urban centers of the state, that day is fast 
approaching. 

In my testimony to the study commission, I urged the legis- 
lature to take several actions that would alleviate this 
situation: 


edevelop mechanisms that will separate and distinguish 
historic preservation from such ends as neighborhood con- 
servation, aesthetic enhancements of the built environment, 
saving distinctive landscapes, humanistic urban design, 
preserving pleasant old buildings, and boosting tourism. 

eprovide training in historic research methodologies for 
the staffs and members of historic properties commissions 
and historic district commissions so that these local agen- 
cies can assess the historic significance of cultural resources 
in their communities 

eincrease the power of the North Carolina Division of 
Archives and History to guide and influence the designa- 
tion programs of these commissions and require them to 
demonstrate full and faithful consideration of public com- 
ments regarding prospective designations 

ecreate a gradation system for historic resources, which 
would rank them from absolutely irreplaceable to somewhat 
important and provide appropriate controls and safeguards 
for each level of significance 

eretain comprehensiveness in design review standards for 
historic districts and historic properties to assure that such 
designations protect resources of demonstrated and endur- 
ing historic importance 

egive historic district commissions the power to acquire 
the fee simple or any lesser included interest in contribut- 
ing properties within historic districts 

epermit local governing boards to use the power of emi- 
nent domain to acquire such properties when a certificate 
of appropriateness for demolition of same has‘ been issued 

eprovide for a stay of demolition for prospective historic 
properties or historic districts so that a disgruntled owner, 
upon learning that historic designation might be forthcom- 
ing, will not be able to eliminate his “problem” by destroy- 
ing the property 

econsider what obligations, if any, an owner has to safe- 
guard a historic property for which he has obtained a defer- 
ral of fifty percent of the ad valorem or local property tax. 


Our citizens want our historic preservation laws to be used 
for historic preservation. Nothing more. Nothing less. I urge 
those who seek other ends, however closely related and worth- 
while they might be, to sail under their true colors and not 
to call themselves historic preservationists. + 


Dan L. Morrill ts consulting director of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Historic Properties Commussion in Charlotte, North Carolina. 


International Conference 


on Terminology for 
MDA 


conference 


Vi THE WETTY 

USEUMS EC ISTORY 

INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


As a growing number of museums build up computer databases and improved 
records, effective terminology control is becoming a crucial issue of relevance to 
museum professionals, art historians and a wide variety of other researchers. This 
conference will provide a substantial review of recent developments of systems and 
within individual institutions. 


21-24 September 1988 
Cambridge, England 


Co-sponsored by The Museum Documentation Association (MDA) and The Getty 


Art History Information Program (AHIP). 


Further details from: The Museum Documentation Association, Building O, 
347 Cherry Hinton Road, Cambridge CB1 4DH, United Kingdom. 
National (0223) 242848, International +44 223 242848 





At last, financial development programs 
exclusively for museums and historical societies. 





FUND RAISING FOR 
GROWTH 


We recommend fund raising pro- 
grams, encompassing broad- 
based development strategies 
in seeking support from govern- 
ment agencies, foundations and 
corporations. We also work with 
you to develop membership pro- 
grams, annual operating and 
capital fund raising campaigns. 


We invite your inquiries from 
across the nation. 

P.O. Box 818 

Redmond, Washington 98073 
(206) 333-4575. 


FISCAL AND 
FINANCIAL PLANNING 


We work with your staff and 
trustees to define short and 
long range institutional goals 
which results in a written plan 
charting directed institutional 
growth within a limited time 
frame. We also produce feasi- 
bility studies which define the 
community's perceptions of 
your institution. 


TRUSTEE 
WORKSHOPS 


We train trustees and staff by 
conducting participatory work- 
shops which outline their insti- 
tutional and fund raising respon- 
sibilities in order to maximize 
the work of each individual for 
the benefit of your organization. 
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Hedy A. Hartman, President 
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A MADE-FOR-TELEVISION 
HISTORIC HOUSE SERIES 


From Opera to Sitcom 


By Mary Ellen Conaway 
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The Setting 


Most of us act on the belief that the positions of curator 
and museum director imply a set of particular attitudes and 
approaches. We care for objects, we preserve things for 
posterity, we show how artifacts serve a3 cultural and histor- 
ical markers. We give and receive training and call ourselves 
professionals. 

Few of us are prepared for this philosophy to be openly 
and successfully challenged. Even as it happens, the chal- 
lenge and its aftermath evoke betrayal of values, goals, and 
purposes we have embraced and to which we have dedicated 
our careers, in some cases, our lives. 

This philosophical challenge from those who reject our 
values opens for consideration, once again, the role of cul- 
ture, history, art, and museums in our nation’s towns and 
cities and schools. It requires us to address how we can prag- 
matically prepare ourselves, and those we teach and 
encourage to enter the museum field, when in the course 
of political events, our professionally inspired attitudes and 
approaches clash with utilitarian attitudes toward the histor- 
ical resources we manage. 


Scene One: awr cily acquires a hisleric house 

Ninety-four years ago Melvin Baldwin (my stage name for 
him) moved into his new home and established himself as 
an unselfish and cooperative citizen in a growing frontier 
community. Baldwin, a Swedish immigrant, commissioned 
a well-known architect to construct a Queen Anne house 
for him and his wife, Sallie Beacher Baldwin. Situated on 
more than six hundred acres of agricultural and ranching 
land, the Baldwin House has always radiated a sense of sub- 
stance and elegance. Once in the country, far from the main 
street of town, the house now serves as an anchor amidst 
residential, recreational, commercial, and industrial features 
characteristic of a city of 135,000 people. 

The Baldwin House, one of only three of its vintage 
restored for public access in the region, has always attracted 
attention. New residents in town, the many seasonal visi- 
tors, and those who have seen the house for the first time 
often want to buy it or express an affinity for it, remember- 
ing “grandmother’s” house. Their fascination arises from the 
two full stories and attic tower that stand sentinel over the 
town’s essentially flat terrain and unimposing single story 
structures. 

Through their involvement in diverse civic activities, the 
Baldwin’s actually established the house as an integral part 
of the community. They were generous participants in affairs 
of the early town, from economic activities to church, school, 
fraternal, sororal, and historical events. Baldwin at various 
times was a banker, legislator, farmer, and rancher. He helped 
found an Independent Order of Odd Fellows lodge and 
started an old settlers’ association, which held its first pic- 
nic on the Baldwin property. 


a 


Mrs. Baldwin’s nephew and his wife, the Reverend Paul 


and Mary Belle Smarter (again, my stage names) assumed 
responsibility for the house in the 1920’s since the Baldwins 
had no children. As active members of the religious life in 
the community, the Smarters continued to use the house 
for public events. They added a study, a California bungalow 
concrete porch, and a second bathroom. 

Following the wishes expressed in Sallie Baldwin’s will, the 
house served as a home and meeting place for the Odd Fel- 
lows for a few yeats. The property was then deeded to the 
city with the stipulation that it keep and maintain the 
“dwelling house and grounds in good condition. . .to be 
used for such lawful, charitable, and public purposes in an 
historic context as to secure the perpetual maintenance and 
care of the premises. . . 2” In 1979 the Baldwin House was 
entered on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Once the structure became public property, calls for its 
restoration, preservation, and use were heard. To stabilize 
the structure and make essential repairs, the historical soci- 
ety brought together resources from the state historic preser- 
vation office. 


In July 1984, the city legally assumed full administrative 
and budgetary control of the property. From public money, 
there was committed $85,000 in capital improvements 
between 1985 and 1987 and another $57,000 between 1987 
and 1989. The first appropriation fully addressed the 
grounds, house exterior, attic insulation, plumbing, and 
more. Corporations, businesses, service clubs, families, and 
individuals also contributed. They gave cash, goods, and setv- 
ices, including a ramp for handicapped visitors, a sprinkler 
and drip watering system, and shrubs and trees for plant- 
ing on the grounds. 

A firm specializing in historic property preservation was 
hired to produce a condition report and maintenance man- 
ual. These served as valuable guides for restoration and care. 
Finally, the museum’s advisory board and the city council 
approved a use policy and fee schedule. 


Scene Three: use of the house 


Once the Baldwin House was restored, its preservation 
depended upon its use. Three kinds of activities predomi- 
nated: (1) rental to the groups and on the terms specified 
in the use policy; (2) daily tours by trained volunteers and 
staff; and (3) programs. The use policy developed from a 
series of museum board and city council meetings. The 
goal—to establish a balance between preservation and com- 
munity access— resulted in low use fees with restrictions upon 
activities in and around the house. 

The use guidelines approved in 1985 by formal vote and 
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full agreement of both the museum board and the city coun- 
cil read as follows: 

“The Baldwin House is operated for the edification and 
education of the general public. Permission for private use 
of the house and fenced-in grounds is a privilege granted 
through an application, review, and approval process, and 
subject to reasonable fees and requirements as befits so pre- 
cious a historic resource. All users agree to follow the estab- 
lished policy and attendant conditions. 

“The following activities constitute an appropriate use of 
the facility: educational functions, tours, lectures, seminars, 
workshops, musical recitals, weddings, receptions, civic non- 
profit organization business meetings and luncheons, and 
similar activities as approved. All events must involve city 
residents. Private parties reserving the house must be city 
residents and must be in attendance at the event. 

“Renters are expected to use reasonable restraint to pre- 
serve the structure and historical aura of the site. There will 
be no altering of any aspect of the house or grounds. This 
includes the following cautions: No altering of decoration, 
furniture, curtains, rugs, fixtures, or plants. No use of tape, 
nails, tacks or other materials in or on the house: No smok- 
ing in the house; No dancing in the house or use of lighted 
candles; No dragging objects or furniture across the floors; 
No amplified music; No animals in the Facility. . . .” 


The city management and the city council overruled nearly 
all of these guidelines when a national television network 
asked to temporarily remake the house into an ultramod- 
ern apartment setting for a filming. Likewise, the museum 
staff was told to waive the rental fee of $100 per hour, in 
spite of the unanimous vote of the museum board to charge 
the network the use policy fee. 

Museum volunteers and staff responded by setting up a 
schedule to assure coverage at the house during the week 
of transformation, filming, and cleanup. Furniture was stuck 
with mover’s labels and taken to storage, television props 
wete installed to simulate an elevator and two false walls. 
During production week, the film crew blew up three ceramic 
lamps and a computer screen and yanked down curtains as 
part of the rehearsals and final performances. Afterward, 
the television company paid for a maid service to clean and 
a floor service to wax the hardwood floors. Then staff mem- 
bets assessed the damage to the structure. 

They found scrapes, gouges, chips, and numerous pocks 
in the woodwork, painted walls, and floor. Two hinges were 
pulled from their door frames, one resulting in a twelve inch 
crack in the door frame. Four of the five curtains had tears 
in them. All sunlight had been blocked from the windows 


with cardboard stapled to the window frames inside and 
outside. 
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Cut: relake or print? 


The morale of staff and volunteers, including members 
of the museum board, plummeted. Some active and sup- 
portive volunteers were embarrassed since they had followed 
the use policy to the letter for programs they were involved 
in and had joined staff in discouraging inappropriate use 
of the house. Some of them spoke privately to city council 
members and asked that the council clarify what it wanted 
the house to be, a general, all-purpose rental facility or a 
specialized historic property for interpretation, education, 
and preservation. These board members queried the rea- 
son for their very existence if their judgments were subject 
to being overruled. 

Herein lies the essence of the situation. We were all assum- 
ing that the community shared our values regarding the sav- 
ing, restoration, and use of the Baldwin House. Every step 
from acquisition, approval of National Register status, accep- 
tance of the use policy, and funding improvements indicated 
that. We learned that our values were not shared. We also 
learned that there was a fundamental difference between 
possessing the values and having the power to see that these 
values triumph or fail. 

In this case, we had a retake. What was developing into 
a classical production was recast into a midday sitcom. The 
city council and top management favored more of the recrea- 
tional facility approach and decidedly rejected those 
behaviors and values associated with the preservation and 
interpretation of history and culture. 

Why, we ask? First, it is important to remember that this 
particular scenario is not unique. It reoccurs across our coun- 
try with some frequency, and we must identify the reasons. 

The values of preservation and judicious use of museum 
collections, historic structures, and sites prevail where a con- 
stituency with sufficient power champions the cause. 
Whether it comes from Native Americans, popular politi- 
cal leaders, or active historical societies, this support is essen- 
tial. Most of us deal with locally based resources, and a 
sufficiently active local constituency frequently determines 
whether or not the community adheres to the values of 
preservation. Museum staff render hired or volunteer help. 
They can influence but cannot by themselves engender the 
values. National associations, accreditation bodies, and grant- 
ing agencies make their voices heard. But it is local people 
who decide what becomes of the historic resources in their 
community. | 

Where preservation values are narrowly shared, the com- 
munity may come to look on historic houses or sites as places 
for recreation or sources for private perquisites. Civic club 
leaders want to use the museum collection of quilts as back- 
drop for a stage at the centennial jamboree, to turn the Vic- 
torian house into a haunted Halloween setting, or to rent 
it for making movies. There’s the college president or the 
mayor demanding that art work from “their” museum hang 
in their homes. Declaring that “service to the citizens” means 
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Financial Management for the 
Local Historical Society 


By Michael D. Clevenger 


Editor’s note: This AASLH Technical Leaflet was origi- 
nally published by the Ohio Historical Society’s Local His- 
tory Office as Local History Notebook, Volume 2, Number 
3, July-August, 1986. The AASLH thanks the Ohio Histor 
ical Society for permission to reprint and distribute this 
_ publication. 


Suddenly you have found yourself elected treas- 
urer of your local historical society. The organiza- 
tion has grown from ten members to over one 
hundred members. The first fundraiser you held net- 
ted $50. Now continuing projects, dues, and dona- 
tions are well over $5,000. The board of directors has 
turned to you as treasurer to develop a formal plan 
to organize the society’s financial records and 
finances. Where do you begin? 

The question of “where do I begin?” can be 
answered by learning some basic financial manage- 
ment tools that can be applied to the small volun- 
teer historical society. Financial responsibilities, 
basic recordkeeping, internal control, and prepara- 
tion of budgets and financial statements will be 
discussed. 

It is important to remember that no organization 
is too small for a formal financial plan. If you 
develop a plan when your society is small, the basic 


Michael D. Clevenger, CPA, is a partner in the public 
accounting firm of Clevenger-Loofbourrow and Associates, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. A past president of two nonprofit 
organizations, Mr. Clevenger is a past treasurer and a 
board member of the Worthington Historical Society, in 
which capacity he has served since 1981. In his profession, 
he has dealt extensively with nonprofit organizations and 
has participated in and helped to develop materials in 
seminars relating to nonprofit organizations. 
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principles can be expanded as your financial success 
grows. 


General Financial Responsibilities 

In a small organization almost all of the financial 
responsibilities are delegated to the treasurer. The 
treasurer, like everyone else, is a volunteer with 
limited time to spend on the organization’s activi- 
ties. However, the treasurer is usually charged with 
the following duties: 

1. Keep the financial records of the organization. 

2. Prepare the budgets and financial statements. 

3. Safeguard and manage the financial assets. 

4. Anticipate financial problems. 

5. Comply with the necessary federal and state 
reporting requirements. 

This is sometimes a heavy load to handle, and the 
treasurer may want to delegate some parts of the 
responsibilities. Some delegation is desirable, and 
will be discussed later. 


Nonprofit Versus Commercial Enterprise 

The treasurer must understand what a nonprofit 
organization is and the importance of financial 
stewardship since the principal difference between 
a nonprofit and a commercial profit-making organi- 
zation involves the stewardship function. 

Financial stewardship is the administration of 
funds for the benefit of another. A nonprofit organi- 
zation’s purpose is to carry out programs that meet 
the needs of the community it serves. Therefore, the 
emphasis is on accountability of the funds collected 
and disbursed. A profit-making enterprise, although 
it must be concerned with accountability, has, as its 
primary goal, to return a profit to the owners. The 
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Illustration 1—Cash Receipts Journal 


social concerns of the community must be consid- 
ered, but are second to the profit motive. 

The board of trustees of a nonprofit organization 
has a legal responsibility to manage the assets of 
the organization in a prudent manner. By accept- 
ing donations from the general public, the directors 
must practice sound financial stewardship and use 
the funds as the constitution and bylaws of the 
organization dictate. 


Basic Accounting and Recordkeeping 

The financial records of the organization should 
be complete and accurate. Completeness requires 
that a record be kept of all funds received and dis- 
bursed. The records need to indicate the date, source, 
and purpose of all transactions. The records must 
be accurate so that they may be compared to out- 
side sources such as bank statements, invoices, and 
other records without discrepancies. 

At a minimum, the following journals or records 
should be kept: 

1. Cash receipts journal. 

2. Cash disbursements journal. 

3. Record of donations, memorials, membership 
dues, etc. 

4. Record of funds received with restrictions. 
Illustrations 1 and 2 show examples of simple cash 
receipts and cash disbursements journals. 

The cash receipts journal shows one month’s 
activity. Note that it gives the date received, source, 
total received that day, and a breakdown of the var- 
ious sources. At the end of the month, it should be 
totaled and compared with the total deposits listed 
on the bank statement. 

The cash disbursements journal also shows a 
month’s activity and indicates all the necessary 
information to identify a transaction and its pur- 
poses. As with the cash receipts, this journal should 
be totaled and compared with the checks listed on 
the bank statement. From these two journals alone, 
a financial statement can be prepared. In IIlustra- 
tion 3, a financial statement for the month of Janu- 
ary is shown. It was prepared by listing the totals 
from the cash receipts and disbursement journals 
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and the beginning and ending cash balance. 

Basically then, any bookkeeping system can be 
described as having three steps: 

1. Recording each transaction in a systematic 
manner when it occurs. 

2. Summarizing, so that “like” transactions are 
grouped together. 

3. Preparing financial statements. 
As the size of your society grows and accumulates 
assets such as properties, collections, and excess 
cash, it will become necessary to establish a “dou- 
ble entry” bookkeeping system. A general ledger will 
be maintained to record assets and liabilities along 
with receipts and disbursements. Then a balance 
sheet can be prepared as seen in Illustration 4. 

When a general ledger becomes necessary, it is 
advisable to obtain professional guidance for the ini- 
tial setup and proper instruction for the recording 
of transactions. 


Preparing a Budget 

Every society regardless of its size should prepare 
a budget. A budget is simply a statement showing 
the anticipated receipts and disbursements for the 
year. It is a financial plan of action and an impor- 
tant financial tool because it helps the organization 
determine what programs and activities are finan- 
cially feasible. Preparation of a budget is a simple 
process. But it takes the input of all the society’s 
key people, including committee people in charge of 
fund-raising activities and programs. 

The budget preparation should begin by listing 
two prior years’ receipts and expenditures, leaving 
a column open for the coming year’s anticipated 
activity. See Illustration 5. A budget committee 
should evaluate each source of income and expense 
and determine a reasonable budget figure. The com- 
mittee’s budget should then be presented to the 
board of trustees for revision and final approval. 
After approval, a copy should be distributed to all 
members. 

Remember that a budget is only an estimate. It 
must be periodically compared to actual results and 
adjusted if necessary. 
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illustration 2—Cash Disbursements Journal 


internal Control 

Internal control refers to the system of procedures 
and cross-checks that minimizes the likelihood of 
misappropriation of the society’s assets. These 
procedures and controls are a must to properly carry 
out the financial stewardship function and protect 
the treasurer and board of directors from suspicion 
of any wrongdoing. 

One of the most effective methods of internal con- 
trol is the use of a budget. Budgets, when compared 
to actual results on a periodic basis, can reveal devi- 
ations or irregularities very quickly. 

The following controls are basic for the small local 
historical society: 


Control over receipts 
1. Issue previously numbered receipts for all 


money received in cash and compare the receipts to ~ 


amounts deposited in the bank. 

2. Cash collections should be counted by two 
people. 

3. A list should be made of all receipts and com- 
pared to the bank statement by someone not han- 
dling the funds. 

4. All receipts should be deposited intact on a 
timely basis. 


Control over disbursements 

1. All disbursements should be made by check and 
the supporting documentation kept. 

2. If the treasurer is also the bookkeeper, two sig- 
natures should be required on the checks. 

3. A person other than the bookkeeper should 
receive the bank statements directly from the bank 
and reconcile them to the records. 


General control 

1. Securities or other marketable instruments 
should be kept in a bank safety deposit box. 

2. Fixed asset records should be maintained and 
a periodic inventory taken. 

3. Excess cash should be kept in a separate 
account with two signatures required to make 
withdrawals. 

4, Fidelity insurance should be carried. 
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Illustration 3—Monthly Financial Statement 


Federal and State Reporting Requirements 

The Internal Revenue Code provides exemption 
from income tax for certain specific organizations. 
The most widely applicable to historical societies is 
Code Section 501 (c) (3). This section provides 
exemption for organizations organized primarily for 
religious, educational, charitable, or scientific 
purposes. 

Almost all exempt organizations are required to 
file an annual information return with the IRS. This 
return, called Form 990, includes information on 
income, receipts, contributions, disbursements, 
assets, and liabilities. The return must be filed by 
the fifteenth day of the fifth month after the end 
of the fiscal year. Failure to file could result in sub- 
stantial penalties if a valid reason is not shown. 

There are exceptions to this reporting require- 
ment. The exception that generally applies to small 


YOUR HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Hometown, Ohio 


BALANCE SHEET 
March 31, 1986 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on hand 75.00 
Cash in bank 
checking 3,794.14 
savings 24,100.67 
Securities 4, 9325-2F 
Accounts receivable 253023 
Advances 744.92 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


REAL ESTATE & FURNISHINGS 
Museum 166,248.28 
Restored home 90,342.65 
Furnishings 61,986.20 
Other property 9,558.40 

TOTAL REAL ESTATE & FURNISHINGS 

OTHER ASSETS 
Antique show equipment 
Doll collection 
Library books 
Museum articles 


TOTAL OTHER ASSETS 1,226.80 


$ 30,905.19 


328,135.53 


TOTAL ASSETS $ 360,267.52 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 500.00 
LONG-TERM LIABILITIES 
Bonds payable 8,500.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 9,000.00 


FUND BALANCES 


Restoration fund 1,000.00 
Acquisition fund 1,000.00 
Operating fund 285,392.30 
Excess of receipts 
over disbursements 


TOTAL FUND BALANCES 


63,875.22 
__351,267.52_ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & FUND BALANCES 


_360,267.52_ 


Illustration 4—Balance Sheet 


organizations is that you need not file if your gross 
receipts are $25,000 or less. 

State reporting requirements generally are con- 
cerned with the solicitation of funds. Organizations 
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illustration 5— Budget Preparation 


should contact their Attorney General or County 
Clerk for specific information about registration 
requirements prior to soliciting funds from the 
general public. 
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MADE-FOR-TELEVISION 


the use of all public resources as though they are equiva- 
lent is basically a valueless, generic approach. It frees deci- 
sion makers from specific accountability and responsiblity. 

Then there are the economic reasons. Historic preserva- 
tion costs too much. We can’t have a public swimming pool 
and more museum storage. Why budget funds to preserve 
and store these things called collections when we can use 
them? Why can’t we parade the cars or wear the old clothes 
in fashion shows? When economic resources become strained, 
or need to be reallocated, many decision makers find it eas- 
ier to change their values than to buttress cultural institu- 
tions just enough to see them through. These leaders use 
economic arguments when the support group for preserva- 
tion does not leverage its influence, or when the overriding 
values of a community favor expenditures in areas other than 
culture and the arts. 


Relake: what paw te play? 

I've identified four possible courses of action that museum 
professionals can take when our opera becomes a sitcom. 
What course each of us takes will be influenced by the stage 
we are in in our careers, our options for compromise, our 
personal lives and circumstances, and the strength with which 
we hold our values. No formula, no “right” response is 
available. 

First, we can “go with the flow.” We can use resources as 
we are requested to do. Instead of acting as the museum 


AASLH is holding its first-ever auction on the eve- 
ning of September 14 at the 1988 annual meeting 
in Rochester, New York. The Association will use 
proceeds of the auction to develop new 
educational programs for Association members. 

Won't you help? You can contribute to ASSLH’s 
educational programs, and, at the same time, 
showcase the work you do, the agency you repre- 
sent, and the regions you serve. 

Do you have a stunning exhibit poster? An 
exquisitely hand-crafted item from your gift shop? 
An outstanding reproduction? Or a trinket or 





director, we can play the role of historic site recreation super- 
visor. Instead of being the curator, we can masquerade as 
fashion show organizer and prop designer. 

Second, we can try a compromise approach whereby we 
maintain curatorial values while finding and developing 
methods and objects for general, recreational, and expend- 
able uses. 

Third, the circumstances may not lend themselves to com- 
promise, and we museum staff and volunteers may choose 
to entrench and take the consequences. 

Finally, we can leave the situation. 

Masters’ programs in museum studies, codes of ethics, 
accreditation programs, and professional associations have 
raised our levels of awareness and professionalism in the past 
twenty years. But there are only a few thousand of us among 
millions of people who know little about the esoteric aspects 
of our work (and it is these esoteric aspects that they most 
often question or decry). To continue to develop and main- 
tain the values associated with our profession, we need to 
be more frank and open in our discussions of the environ- 
ments we work in and in the classroom settings we contrib- 
ute to. We can ill afford to continue a passive or Pollyannic 
approach to our work, avoiding colleagues who need our 
advice and assistance when questions of value arise. If we 
are a profession, we must address the most important facet 
of our work— ourselves. + 





Mary Ellen Conaway took the fourth course of action. She is an unem- 
ployed museum administrator. 





AASLH 


something typical of your area? 

AASLH is looking for just such items to put up 
for auction. Donors will receive full recognition for 
their contributions at the auction itself and in all 
auction literature. 

So, come on. Join us for the fun. And show off a 
little—or a lot—for a worthy cause. 

To donate auction items, contact Patricia 
Hogan—by May 31—Director of Educational Serv- 
ices, AASLH, 172 Second Avenue North, Suite 
102, Nashville, Tennessee 37201, (615) 255-2971. 
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WITH HERITAGE 
SO THREATENED 


As battlefields become house lots, 
America is losing the “stored humanity of place.’ 


By Ronald L. Fleming 


WHY IS AMERICA getting uglier every day? 

The devastating story of land exploitation, and with it the 
incremental loss of American identity, has become, like the 
obituary page, a standard feature of newspaper coverage in 
the last several years. The newspapers this year have reported 
the million square foot regional shopping center proposed 
for land adjacent to Manassas Battlefield Military Park; the 
threats to inflict on Antietam Battlefield the commercial 
detritus of the Gettysburg commercial strip; the prospect 
of ranchettes embracing historic Waterford, Virginia; and 
the plans to develop a hundred acre tract just south of historic 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. 

We are trampling out a vintage of greed so powerful that 
the country may wake up with a hangover and a feeling of 
not being able to recall what happened. For in a few years 
time we will have obliterated both the hallowed grounds 
that mark our historic moments and the countryside fram- 
ing a townscape that should be part of everyone’s scenic 
birthright. 

Where are the preservationists? In the main, the debates 
of the preservation bureaucracies focus on the size of their 
budgets, the possible configuration of a new heritage agency, 
and protection of existing perogatives in the state offices. 
Those with access to an endowment like the land and water 
conservation fund have a further privilege to defend, namely 
freedom from the annual Congressional appropriations strug- 
gle, if not from some Congressional oversight. 

What we need is nothing less than a national commit- 
ment to protect what the German poet Rainer Maria Rilke 
called the “stored humanity of place”” What we have is a 
national historic preservation program that costs less than 
a single F-15 fighter plane and national preservation laws 
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without the teeth to stop offensive developments or guide 
them elsewhere. Preservationists are simply not reaching out 
to strengthen the constituencies that care about the charac- 
ter of our land. On the battlefield issues, the Civil War Round 
Table (a historical society) has been more effective in foment- 
ing Congressional resistance than the National Trust. 


he state preservation officers can’t even 
agree on the idea of special protection for National Land- 
marks, that highest designation on our National Register 
of Historic Places, because such action would explicitly define 
some resources as more deserving than others. Meanwhile: 
eIn Newport, Rhode Island, the famous Ocean Drive with 
its elegant manors and views across moor and rock-bound 
coastline is disappearing behind a phalanx of condominiums. 
Taking an offending property off a historic register, as the 
state preservation commission did recently, is a mere wrist 
slap. 
eRich and bucolic farmland in Chester and Lancaster 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Loudon County, Virginia, is 
being disfigured with “ranchettes” and shopping malls. 
Chester County lost 23,000 acres of farmland last year, while 
its local conservation agency now has protection easements 
in less than 6,000 acres. Strip blight spreads further into 
the countryside. The pristine eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury village of Waterford, a National Landmark, is threat- 
ened by a suburban housing development that would 





irreversibly transform the special and unspoiled setting that 
the developers are exploiting. 

°On the edges of the Gettysburg National Military Park, 
actoss the battlefield where Colonel Pickett charged, the Ken- 
tucky Colonel’s plastic bucket of fried chicken beckons— 
while adjacent to the hillside promontory at Antietam, a 
new suburb calling itself “Battlefield Knolls” breaks the 
thythm of the fields. 

No amount of academic talk about the pluralism of pub- 
lic taste or about the sanctity of private property rights justi- 
fies the aesthetic and spiritual losses that we are inflicting 
on ourselves. Preservationists must find the environmental 
wisdom to make broader alliances and the courage to tran- 
scend institutional turf if we are to salvage the landscape 
that gives individual sites their larger meaning. 

It is the integrity of a landscape —so beautifully expressed 
and preserved in Waterford, where clapboard, stone, and 
brick buildings incrementally added to the landscape since 
1732, nestle in farmland—which is so difficult to protect 
under our existing land use regulations. The current zon- 
ing for Waterford, based on the standard formula of so many 
housing units per acre, would allow three times as many 
houses as now exist in this village. Unlike most towns, Water- 
ford has its own foundation (established in 1943) which seeks 
to preserve its special identity. But the Historic Waterford 
Foundation looked across the country for examples of 
appropriate zoning to protect this entity and found none. 
Because the county, as in most rural locales, did not have 
sufficient staff to do all the research necessary for a good 
comprehensive plan for Waterford, the foundation supported 
the county. The foundation also commissioned a study that 
demonstrated the legality of downzoning, thus making it 
apparent for the first time to the planning commission and 
the Board of Supervisors that the proper zoning for preser- 
vation was not ultimately a legal issue but a political one. 
In October 1987, the supervisors finally passed a plan that 
states preservation goals for the county in general and Water- 
ford in particular, but the plan remains merely a statement 
of intent. The zoning is still inadequate and will require 
a long process of public hearings. Meanwhile, the founda- 
tion has had to acquire another expensive property to pro- 
tect the very center of the village, further straining the group's 
resoutces. 


an the state step in? Virginia’s 
statewide acquisitions budget for both the Historic Preser- 
vation Fund and the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
is only $1.6 million. LeHigh Properties purchased the seventy- 
seven acre Huntley Farm in 1986 for $1.2 million. The 
developer now wants to build thirty-five houses on this prop- 


erty. Virginia has no moratorium period during a planning 
process. 

What about the federal government? Under the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, the Secretary of the Interior 
can purchase properties or scenic easements to protect a 
National Landmark. Yet, the National Park Service’s recent 
report on Waterford as an endangered site expresses con- 
cern about setting a precedent with such action. Four other 
National Landmark properties, which the Park Service calls 
the “crown jewels’ of the National Register, are also 
threatened. 

“What Waterford is going through demonstrates clearly 
that the system doesn’t work,” says Constance Chamberlain, 
former executive director of the Historic Waterford Foun- 
dation. She describes our national preservation program as 
“too cumbersome, too precarious, too expensive, requiring 
too great a level of sophistication, and available to too few.” 

One solution to these problems might be the creation and 
exercise of federal permitting powers, like those of the Coun- 
tryside Commission in Great Britain, which provide immedi- 
ate protection for outstanding areas. These powers could be 
lodged in a national preservation agency that has the inde- 
pendence, the separately endowed resources (and so not 
dependent on an annual appropriation from Congress), and 
both the stature and the muscle to protect our national 
patrimony. 

Even now our Civil War battlefields are being reduced to 
house lots under the current system, which has no strategic 
overview. Every site in the Washington-to-Richmond corridor 
is under seige. Chantilly, a two-hundred acre site in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, was obliterated last year after the county 
zoned the area commercial. Two acres remain for voluntary 
organizations to fight for. 

A recently organized coalition at Antietam in Washing- 
ton County, Maryland, where the single bloodiest engage- 
ment in American history was fought, encouraged both the 
governor and the county supervisors to endorse protection 
of a ten thousand acre buffer zone around the two thou- 
sand protected acres of battlefield park. This is the most 
unspoiled battlefield site in the eastern part of the nation. 
Will the National Park Service’s viewshed study assessing 
visual impacts from the protected acres come in time? 
Developers are now suing to put a shopping center in front 
of the Grove House, celebrated in the photographs show- 
ing President Lincoln meeting General George McClellan 
after the battle. The farm opposite the park entry and infor- 
mation center is for sale. Local zoning allows a house on every 
three acres, even on land classified as agricultural. 

Observers point out that a large segment of the commu- 
nity supports the objectives of the Park Service in preserv- 
ing the character of this area, but for totally different reasons. 
The local people are in the main conservative and don’t like 
change. The greed remains very selective. Most farmers sell 
their land at farm prices, and the developer makes the killing. 

A more comprehensive land use proposal, advanced by 
a study committee for the southern half of Washington 
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County, would restructure county agricultural zoning so that 
buildings relate to an existing farm landscape, thus reduc- 
ing the growth pressure on the more fragile sections around 
the battlefield. Denis Frye, park ranger and president of the 
Save Historic Antietam Foundation, calls the battlefield set- 
ting “special, because it hasn’t been ravaged by commer- 
cialism like Gettysburg. When you walk over the Antietam 
battlefield, you don’t smell grease in the air. When you 
experience the American tragedy of the Civil War, your senses 
are not interrupted by souvenir trinket shops and countless 
billboards, as they are at Gettysburg.” 


ow do we expand the sense of “hal- 
lowed ground” to conserve the rural edges of the exploding 
American metropolis without comprehensive federal action? 
The answer is: we can’t. So here are some things we must 
do now, before our identity is lost for future generations. 


eProtect critical environmental areas. The seventeen hun- 
dred National Landmark sites and districts, and their 
immediate environs, must not be left to the vagaries and 
opportunism of local zoning. Some European countries don’t 
allow a single structure to be added if it despoils a special 
landscape. Federal grants can be used to encourage local con- 
servation efforts, but, in those cases where federal greed is 
the culprit, visual standards then should be enforced by the 
Secretary of the Interior who is authorized to seek Congres- 
sional appropriations under the 1966 act. The village of 
Waterford, Virginia, deserves such action now; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should step in, and the nation’s only fed- 
erally subsidized preservation organization, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, should become a forceful 
advocate for policy change rather than a cautious convenor 
of forums and preparer of “growth studies.” 

This urgent need for more land use regulation coincides 
with the Furst English case recently before the Supreme Court, 
holding that the “taking clause” of the Fifth Amendment 
may require monetary compensation for even a temporary 
taking of property if a local land use regulation is later found 
to be invalid. Christopher Duerksen, an experienced land 
use attorney formerly with the Conservation Foundation, 
believes that the chilling effect of this decision on land use 
controls may require a Constitutional amendment exempt- 
ing governments from the payment of such cash compen- 
sation. When local governments faced challenges to land 
use regulation based on the Sherman Antitrust Act, Con- 
gress crafted legislation exempting local government regu- 
lation from the statute. A comprehensive strategy of national 
land use regulation may require a similar solution. 
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Grassmere, which stood on this site near Franklin, Tennessee for 151 
years, was dismembered in 1987 and removed. The Recorp Corpora- 
tion has announced plans to shave the hill top for use as fill dirt. The 
Heritage Foundation / Anne B. Owen 


eEnhance existing historic areas. We should give local prop- 
erty owners political and financial incentives to support pro- 
tection by coordinating resources that upgrade the perceived 
value of historic places—the tout ensemble. State historical 
commissions tend to use up energies and funds document- 
ing historic sites or restoring individual properties. Plant- 
ing trees, burying wires, removing signs, providing 
interpretation, and buying green space easements to pre- 
vent development in “greenbelts” around historic towns are 
not usually seen as part of their mission. Aggressive inter- 
action with other governmental agencies could remedy these 
conditions. For example, California’s Public Utilities Com- 
mission requires that two percent of gross utility revenues 
be redistributed to communities that request financial 
assistance to put wires underground. Edgartown, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Portsmouth, New Hampshire, bewigged with 
wires on historic streetscapes, could certainly use such help 
now. State preservation agencies should set priorities for 
utilizing public utility funds for underground wiring in 
historic areas. 


eSupport civic design strategies. Few cities now have design 
plans that envision a desired physical appearance and charac- 
ter thirty years hence. In San Francisco, it took a decade of 
aesthetic disfigurement and then the neatr-victory of a voter- 
initiated moratorium on building to shock local officials into 
taking a more careful look at urban design. Planning now 
addresses tower shapes, building materials, and even color 
palette. The National Trust and other preservation organi- 
zations should emulate the Civic Trust in Great Britain by 
giving awards for the best new buildings that respect an exist- 
ing context, as well as for urban design criticism in the popu- 
lar press and the most effective protection of skylines and 
viewsheds, as Austin, Texas, is trying to do. 





A local preservationist organization saved the house itself, but the 
integrity of the site, and therefore much of its history, has been 
destroyed. The Heritage Foundation / Anne B. Owen 


eControl billboards and define scenic corridors. The name 
of the Highway Beautification Act, which is supposed to 
regulate billboards, has been a misnomer since the billion- 
dollar billboard industry crippled it with language that 
requires compensation for removal of billboards along fed- 
erally aided highways. This is the only environmental regu- 
lation in the United States where we have to pay the polluters 
to stop polluting. While the public was paying to take down 
124,000 billboards, 300,000 new billboards went up. Last 
year the President’s Commission on the American Outdoors 
recommended a national system of billboard-free scenic high- 
ways. Ed McMahon, director of the new National Coalition 
for Scenic Beauty, suggests that it could be funded by a three- 
hundred dollar annual tax on each of the 450,000 billboards 
on federally supported interstate and primary roadways. In 
the past two years, more than one hundred American com- 
munities have enacted tough new controls on signs and bill- 
boards. Last May, voters in Jacksonville, Florida, the largest 
city in a state lined with billboards, overwhelmingly endorsed 
a ballot referendum requiring the city to tear down evety 
one on city streets within five years. 

The vast majority of billboards have nothing to do with 
roadside information and only derive their value from the 
public investment in the road. In 1986, forty-two percent 
advertised liquor and tobacco products. Every community 
should adopt an immediate ban on all new billboards. 
National legislation should restore to local government the 
authority to remove billboards without compensation, pro- 
hibit the advertising of products that endanger public health, 
and ban all billboards in or near historic districts or areas 
eligible for historic district status. Let scenic roads and a 
national system of walking trails from city centers to city 
centers make the quality of our country accessible to the 
general public—thus building greater impetus to combat 
the remaining billboard ugliness. 





eStrengthen controls on franchise design. A few tourist- 
oriented cities—New Orleans and Palm Springs, for 
example—have insisted on design standards encouraging 
franchises like McDonalds and Mobil to respect local iden- 
tity in their styles, siting, and materials. But it is dramati- 
cally evident that greater statewide or regional regulatory 
powers are necessary. Many beautiful small towns have no 
planning staff and cannot protect themselves against bat- 
teries of corporate lawyers who challenge their generally weak 
site standards. Towns catering to tourists have the most to 
lose through this banal corporate homogenization, but every 
city or town should defend the right to enhance its own vis- 
ual character. 


eVigorously encourage environmental education. Preser- 
vationists must focus on educating a broadening constitu- 
ency rather than spending most of their energy educating 
themselves. A new national preservation agency should have 
as a top priority making every school child aware of the tex- 
ture of time and place. This can be accomplished with incen- 
tive grants that encourage state preservation agencies to work 
with state departments of education in adding such units 
to the curriculum, probably at the fourth through eighth 
grade levels. A continuous education series should be broad- 
cast on public television that celebrates the diversity and com- 
plexity of our national patrimony the way the British 
Broadcasting Corporation has celebrated selected towns over 
a period of years. State arts agencies can also be encouraged 
to give public art grants that support local community efforts 
to celebrate place, another kind of education that most grant 
writing criteria now neglect. 


A new American preservation act, with the more expan- 
sive protection defined here, might be inaugurated with a 
consciousness-raising traveling exhibit starting in the Capi- 
tol rotunda and touring the country. Recognizing the cur- 
rent conditions as a crisis, and entitled “With Heritage So 
Threatened,” it would be a poignant counterpoint to the 
study introducing the 1966 act, “With Heritage So Rich.” 
The exhibit could set the momentum for action that tran- 
scends the self-congratulatory, hand-holding, widget count- 
ing, and clearinghouse functions that often characterize the 
existing bureaucracies. 

Only with forceful advocacy and more comprehensive 
strategy will we achieve the larger preservation goal — giving 
all our citizens a feeling of orientation and through it a sense 
of affirmation and proprietorship. Only by grasping the rich- 
ness of the past can we bring environmental planning to 
our lives and draw enough inspiration from it to construct 
a future that the next generation will deem worthy of 
preservation. + 





Ronald L. Fleming is president of The Townscape Institute, a public 
interest planning organization in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and vice 
president of Preservation Action. Parts of this article will appear in 
the monthly magazine, USA Today. 
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IN MY OPINION 


We Must Review History Museum Exhibits 


By Thomas J. Schlereth 


OVER THE PAST two decades, I and 
other historians in museums and the 
academy have called for the systematic 
and critical review of exhibits inter- 
preting American history. In Decem- 
ber 1988, as a contributing editor for 
the Journal of Amencan History, | 
will become responsible for a new sec- 
tion in that journal that will regularly 
review history exhibits mounted by 
historical societies, museums, and 
sites, as well as by museums of art, 
science, natural history, technology, 
and other relevant fields. 

In preparing for this task, I am 
seeking advice from historians who 
practice their craft in many contexts 
and formats. For example, I have 
sought comment and suggestions 
from the steering committee of the 
Common Agenda project and the 
members of its task forces. At two 
professional meetings this year—the 
Association of Living History Farms 
and Museums’s national meeting in 
June and the American Association 
for State and Local History’s annual 
meeting in September—colleagues 
will critique, in program sessions 
devoted to exhibit reviewing, the 
reviewer guidelines I outline below. 
I particularly value the opportunity 
through this column, to put my per- 
spective before the AASLH member- 
ship in advance of the fall meeting. 
I welcome responses on any of the 
issues I raise here, either at our pro- 
gram session in Rochester or by mail. 

I recognize that exhibit reviewing 
presents special problems for both 
editors and reviewers. Unlike “port- 
able” historical presentations, such as 
monographs that can easily be mailed 
to a reviewer, exhibits require a visit. 
How to get the most qualified 
reviewer to an exhibit remains 
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problematic. Most professional jour- 
nals have no travel funds to dispatch 
a reviewer to a distant museum or site. 
It has been suggested that the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities might offer grants to professional 
journals that would enable them to 
provide a travel stipend to those 
whom they commission to do reviews. 
The grants might apply, for example, 
to exhibits supported with NEH 
funding. Fortunately, the Common 
Agenda’s interdisciplinary task force 
has set as one of its long-term goals 
“to address the issue of funds to ease 
the financial burden of traveling to 
review exhibits.” 

Many history museum exhibits tend 
to be ephemeral. Their limited pub- 
lic life span necessitates that reviewers 
evaluate them during relatively brief 
periods. For temporary exhibits, this 
means that a reviewer may have only 
a few months to see a show before it 
is dismantled or moved elsewhere. 

Increasingly detailed, well- 
researched catalogs accompany many 


scholarly museum exhibits. They now 
represent an important, albeit 
neglected, form of scholarly histori- 
cal writing. Exhibit catalogs also serve 
as a document of record, but one is 
faced with the best way of reviewing 
them. Following the judgment of the 
reviewer and the editor, I propose to 
evaluate major exhibit catalogs and 
books either within the exhibit review 
or in the journal’s book review 
section. 

Major historical exhibits are usually 
collaborative endeavors, involving the 
work of exhibit committees, curatorial 
departments, designers, and consul- 
tants. It is thus more difficult to iden- 
tify professional responsibility for the 
strengths and weaknesses of such col- 
lective enterprises than for, say, a 
monograph. 

Museum audiences are extremely 
diverse, and exhibits must be judged 
against the visitor clientele that the 
sponsoring medium had in mind. As 
I suggest below (see Authorship), it 
may be necessary for a reviewer to 
interview an exhibit’s principal crea- 
tors (for example, the chief curator, 
the head of the exhibit team, and 
others) to gather statistical informa- 
tion (size, number of objects, budget) 
as well as the intended objectives and 
audience for an exhibit as seen by its 
planners. 

A final complicating factor in 
exhibit reviewing is how to learn 
when, where, and what new exhibits 
museums are mounting. No register, 
finding aid, or professional associa- 
tion provides, in a systematic and 
comprehensive fashion, information 
that constitutes a bibliography of 
past, present, and projected history 
museum exhibits. I am_ pleased, 
therefore, about the new feature that 


HISTORY NEWS DISPATCH has begun to 
help address this problem. 


Overcoming the obstacles 


Acknowledging these difficulties, 
how might professional evaluation of 
history exhibits be conducted? What 
should the criteria be for selecting 
exhibits for review? What should be 
the guidelines for appraising those 
exhibits? 

To address the issue of exhibit selec- 
tion first, the Journal of American 
History will review exhibits that focus 
on the general American history sub- 
jects identified in the journal’s 
“Recent Scholarship” section. These 
topics include: agriculture and rural 
history, architecture and material cul- 
ture, blacks, business and economics, 
Civil War and Reconstruction, 
colonial and Revolutionary period, 
demography, early national period, 
education, environment, immigration 
and ethnicity, Indians, intellectual 
and cultural history, labor, legal and 
. Constitutional history, mass commu- 
nications, military history, music and 
visual arts, politics, popular culture, 
public history, religion, science and 
medicine, social history, sports and 
recreation, technology and industry, 
urban history, and women. The 
“Recent Scholarship” section also 
covets geographical areas: the East, 
South, Midwest, West, and Canada. 

I also hope to commission review 
essays that will examine several 
exhibits that focus on a special topic, 
theme, or event, such as the Colum- 
bian five-hundred year anniversary or 
the bicentenary of the Bill of Rights. 
I plan to have reviews of exhibits that 
employ material culture evidence that 
challenges or revises historical 
interpretations based largely on 
documentary and statistical data. 
Here I have in mind an exhibit such 
as “New England Begins,’ mounted 
by the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton and reviewed by John Demos, in 
“Words and Things: A Review and 
Discussion of ‘New England Begins’ 
in the October 1983 issue of the Wz/- 
liam and Mary Quarterly. We shall 
also cover exhibits that demonstrate 
innovative methods of communicat- 
ing historical knowledge and under- 


standing through design techniques, 
spatial formats, artifact selection, or 
use of audiovisual data; exhibits that 
apply fresh research and a new point 
of view to traditional genres of his- 
tory museum presentation, such as 
the historic house museum, national 
park site, or outdoor living history 
museum; and exhibits that tackle the 
problem of how the past is introduced 
into or related to the present. 


Guidelines for review 


To assist reviewers in their research 
and writing, I have drawn up the 
guidelines below after consulting with 
other historians affiliated with 
museums, historical agencies, and col- 
leges and universities. I intend to send 
these guidelines to each individual 
whom I invite to accept a review 
assignment. 

eCitation format. Include the fol- 
lowing information in the headnote 
identifying the exhibit under review: 
Name and location of museum (com- 
plete address); Exhibit title and type 
(permanent, temporary, or traveling); 
Contacts (chief curator, designer, and 
head of exhibit team); Duration, 
venue, accessibility (institutions, loca- 
tions, dates, hours, and fees); Size 
(square footage, number of artifacts, 
budget); Publications (cost and avail- 
ability of catalogs, teacher curriculum 
guides, brochures, books); Media 
(cost and availability of slide sets, 
videos, films, videodiscs); Related 
programming (lecture series, sympo- 
sia, public events) 

eAuthorship. Who were the prin- 
cipal individuals involved in the 
exhibit’s planning, conceptualization, 
and documentation? Were exhibit 
designers part of the planning or 
fabrication of the exhibit? Were out- 
side consultants used? In preparing 
one’s review, was it useful to interview 
the curators, designers, or consultants 
involved? 

eSponsorship. Who has underwrit- 
ten the exhibit? The museum solely? 
Its ancillary organizations, such as 
auxiliaries or related benefactors? 
Local, regional, or national public 
agencies? Businesses or corporations? 
Philanthropic foundations? If under- 
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writing support has come from var- 
ied sources, can an approximate 
percentage of each be ascertained? 
How might the nature of the finan- 
cial support influence the content and 
interpretation of the exhibit? 
*Context and content. What were 
the objectives for the exhibit? To dis- 
play a collection? To attract a special 
audience? To explore a history theme 
or event? To educate and instruct? Is 
there a stated purpose for the exhibit? 
What is the exhibit’s subject matter? 
What ts the exhibit’s historiographi- 
cal context in relation to other pub- 
lished studies and other exhibits on 
the same subject? 
°Form and design. What is the vis- 
ual and spatial impact of the exhibit? 
How does the exhibit’s created 
environment use nonverbal, experien- 
tial factors to communicate its argu- 
ment or themes? Is the design 
appropriate to the topic under inves- 
tigation and the objects selected and 
displayed? Does the design over- 
power, compliment, or enhance the 
substance or content of the exhibit? 
How do the elements of the 
exhibit — artifacts, their arrangement, 
labels, spaces, display techniques— 
address the affective and cognitive 
domains of learning and understand- 
ing? If the exhibit design is heavily 
dependent upon mechanical or elec- 
tronic gadgets— audiovisual media, 
computer technology, interactive 
devices—do these actually work in 
both a functional sense (can the visi- 
tor use them?) and in a conceptual 
sense (do they contribute to or detract 
from the history being presented?) 
*Method and evidence. Is an 
exhibit an appropriate medium for 
investigating the topic or is the exhibit 
“a book on the wall?” What explana- 
tory methods or models are used in 
the exhibit? How are issues such as 
motivation, causality, and change 
explored and documented? Is the use 
of material culture evidence particu- 
larly innovative or instructive? Is the 
artifact selection meaningful to the 
story being told? Does the exhibit 
adequately, accurately, or accessibly 
convey the historical research support- 
ing it? How might that research be 
verified and used by other historians? 
*Interpretation. What version(s) of 


the past does this exhibit present? 
What are the particular assets and lia- 
bilities of this perspective on Ameri- 
can history? Will the exhibit inform, 
mislead, expand, or possibly change 
the general public’s mind about its 
subject? Will the exhibit expand or 
challenge the professional historian’s 
understanding of its topic? 

*Research and teaching implica- 
tions. What other resources— 
catalogue, brochure, object checklist, 
films, videos, gallery guide, floor 
plan, bibliography— accompany the 
exhibit? Is the exhibit comprehensi- 
ble on its own, or does the visitor 
need these supplementary materials? 
What is their value for other methods 
of history instruction and research? 
What are the possibilities of the 
exhibit itself as a teaching environ- 
ment? What is the exhibit’s potential 
as a catylst in stimulating new schol- 
atly research? What evidence (e.g., 
photographs, slides, films, reference 
files) will survive for future historical 
study? 

eAudience. For whom have the 
exhibit planners primarily intended 
the exhibit? A general audience? 
Elementary and secondary schools? 
Special interest groups? Local const1- 
tuencies? Historians? Collectors? How 
did the planners seek to engage the 
audience? What assumptions about 
the audience’s present concerns did 
they make in presenting the parts of 
the exhibit they chose to emphasize? 
Is it possible for the reviewer to gauge 
audience reaction in any way? While 
the general public may be the usual 
clientele targeted by most exhibits, 
can the reviewer identify other groups 
who would find the exhibit, or cer- 
tain aspects of the exhibit’s design, 
content, resources, or artifacts, valu- 
able to their historical concerns? 


A distinct medium 


As exhibits review editor, I do not 
consider this prospectus, despite its 
detail, as a rigid party line. My 
experience in history museums and 
in historical reviewing suggests no sin- 
gle approach applies in every instance. 
I have no intentions of demanding 
that reviewers address all of the above 
categories in every assessment of an 


exhibit. 

I recognize that some historians 
may find these guidelines inade- 
quate, given the complexity involved 
in the conceptualization, research, 
and design of a major museum 
exhibit. I also know that others will 
claim that the Journal of American 
History is not an appropriate forum 
for accomplishing what I have in 
mind. These critics might worry that 
my proposals will lead to reviews of 
history exhibits by individuals who 
lack sufficient understanding of 
artifactual data and its use as histori- 
cal evidence. The concern here would 
be that a journal of academic history 
is the wrong place to review history 
exhibits because most historians have 
been trained primarily to use manu- 
script, documentary, and statistical 
sources and are uninformed, indiffer- 
ent, or hostile to considering mate- 
rial culture in historical explanation. 
As one colleague wrote me recently, 
“Some in the museum field would see 
your proposal as a plot to undermine 
artifact orientation while transform- 
ing museums and their products into 
that which is approved by academic 
historians who lack a ‘museum sense.” 
I have no such designs. My objective 
will be to secure reviewers — historians 
who work both in museums and in 
the academy—who look upon the his- 
tory museum exhibit as I do, namely 
as a distinct medium for identifying, 
organizing, comparing, analyzing, 
and communicating historical infor- 
mation and interpretation. 

Perhaps a more important chal- 
lenge that I have encountered in argu- 
ing for regular critical peer review of 
history exhibits is whether or not 
historians consider such reviews 
important to their individual or col- 
lective work. It has been pointed out 
that the major professional journals 
have tried to publish reviews, but 
their coverage has been uneven and 
their frequency irregular. By contrast, 
I would note that journals with the 
most consistent tradition of regular 
exhibit reviews, for example, Technzo/- 
ogy and Culture, have strong connec- 
tions with academic subdisciplines in 
history. The lack of regular museum 
review sections in the major museum 


journals might be attributed to vari- 





ous reasons. “The fear of losing mem- 
bers or subscribers, timid curatorial 
reviewers, the good old boy syndrome, 
and the emphasis on sincerity rather 
than competency,’ writes my percep- 
tive correspondent, “are some of the 
factors that conspire to make our 
[museum] field incapable of peer 
review.’ 

I hope that the current and next 
generation of historians working in 
museums will ultimately disprove this 
realistic assessment of present citcum- 
stances. I recognize that what I am 
proposing has failed before; it could 
again. Iam, however, encouraged by 
the response that I have received from 
the hundred or so historians to whom 
I sent drafts of my guidelines and 
from whom (including the critics) I 
have received helpful advice. If the 
mail is to be believed, the idea of peer 
review of history exhibits is an idea 
worth trying again. 

I realize that I will need all the help 
Ican get. In that spirit I conclude by 
reiterating my desire for additional 
critique and comment from the 
AASLH membership. I also welcome 
suggestions for appropriate history 
exhibits for the Journal of American 
History to review in the future. | 
would especially appreciate names 
and addresses of those who would like 
to be added to the reviewer file that 
I am creating. Send suggestions, in 
both instances, to Thomas J. 
Schlereth, Department of American 
Studies, 271 Decio Hall, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
46556. 

I believe, with the continued 
assistance of those historians who 
helped me formulate the above 
guidelines and with the others who 
will join us, we have the potential of 
making the new exhibit review sec- 
tion of the Journal of American H1s- 
tory a lively forum wherein historians 
working in the various institutional 
contexts can engage one another’s 
work involving some of the important 
public and professional dimensions of 


the craft. + 


Thomas J. Schlereth ts director of graduate 


studies in American studies at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 
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A Handbook for 
Cultural Trustees 


MARION A. PAQUET with RORY RAL 
STON and DONNA CARDINAL 
University of Waterloo Press, Water- 
loo, Ontario, 1987 

75 pages. $22.95. 


Distributed from the Canadian 
Museums Association, 280 Metcalfe 
Street, Suite 202, Ottawa, Ontario 
K2P 1R7. 


Review by Ellsworth Brown 


THE SUCCESS OR failure of trustee- 
ship cafries a major portion of state 
and local history’s future with it, and 
any book or manual that contributes 
to a better board should be worth 
reading. Why, then, does A Hand- 
book for Cultural Trustees represent 
a dilemma for the reviewer? 

Handbook is unusual. The result of 
a conference to consider cultural 
leadership in Canada, it combines a 
treatise on the “Role, Responsibilities, 
and Functions of Boards of Trustees” 
with specific guidelines of appropri- 
ate roles and tasks. Produced in note- 
book form, it also provides evaluative 
surveys and checklists that may be 
duplicated and used by boards. 
Finally, it includes a tab section in 
which to file the products of the sur- 
veys and related board documents. 

Chapter headings, called “Parts,” 
are comprehensive and include “The 
Leadership Challenge;” ‘Role, 
Responsibilities, and Functions;” 
“Organizational Development;” and 
“Steps to Improving Processes.” The 
preface correctly suggests that Hand- 
book is “only a very brief introduc- 
tion” to the “complex nature” of 
leadership. The book is equally 
applicable to trustees in the United 
States. 

On the one hand, Handbook has 
some very good sections and offers 
recommendations with which one can 
almost always agree. On the other 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


hand, the material is presented in 
complex layers that are difficult to 
absorb and apply. 

Part One is first rate. The reader is 
quickly engaged by five brief cases of 
individuals interacting with boards. 
Through these examples, the author 
discusses the world of not-for-profits 
and what is unique about it. Public 
trust and a cogent review of legal 
responsibilities, which boards need to 
reconsider often, are the focus of brief 
discussions. Board members ought to 
think often about their moral respon- 
sibilities, which are also covered. 

Is Part One sufficiently important 
to warrant the purchase of the man- 
ual? Probably not. Well-balanced and 
brief, its information is nonetheless 
already available, even to the novice 
board or trustee, in many articles, 
books, editorials, and workshops. 

Part Two attempts to answer the 
question, “What do boards do?” 
Taken in small pieces, the informa- 
tion here is helpful and clear. The 
chapter as a whole is confusing. For 
example, the reader must sort out.the 
difference between “functions of the 
board” and “responsibilities of the 
board.” The writer declares that these 
last include purpose, progress, con- 
tinuity, and identity, with fundrais- 
ing inexplicably assigned here, too. 

The section on board functions 
explains that a board carries out its 
responsibilities through policy gover- 
nance (elsewhere referred to as policy 
management), program governance, 


financial and personnel management, 
and advocacy management. The dis- 
tinctions among these terms and yet 
an additional layer of components for 
each function (e.g., “developing, 
establishing, implementing, and 
evaluating”) is confusing even for an 
experienced professional. One can 
imagine the confusion that might 
result from the use of Handbook by 
volunteer trustees, especially new 
trustees in a new organization. This 
is an important point, because the 
book is intended as a hands-on train- 
ing program. 

The distinction between policy 
functions and management functions 
performed by staff is also unclear. The 
book advocates that “[trustees’s] 
involvement should be at the pofcy 
level, not a direct role.” But language 
such as “financial and personnel 
management” encourages one to 
think otherwise, and the brevity of 
Handbook precludes enough elabo- 
ration to correct this impression. 

The reader can salvage Part Two by 
uncoupling the six groups of pointers, 
isolated by shaded boxes, and using 
them independently in a simpler 
framework. Part Three, “Organiza- 
tional Development,” can likewise be 
used by examining the boxes. In other 
respects, Part Three is too brief to per- 
mit the development of ideas. Ham- 
pered by the desire to address trustee 
needs for both large, mature organi- 
zations and small, new ones, the 
author is able to provide only a glossy 
survey of board types, “organizational 
climates,’ and “strengthening 
processes.” The information 1s correct 
but not very helpful. 

Handbook turns from theoretical 
platitudes to outlines for action in 
Part Four, “Steps to Improving 
Processes.” Here the book becomes 
much more useful. A person with 
limited experience would be unable 
to execute the suggested planning 
processes without additional help, but 
a board could develop a healthy list 
of policies and procedures by follow- 
ing this chapter’s guidelines. 








The section on meeting preparation 
is by far the most helpful of the entire 
handbook. If an institution has dif- 
ficulty achieving crisp and productive 
meetings, this section alone may 
make this book worthwhile. It pro- 
vides a precise and complete, step-by- 
step guide to the development of a 
meeting, the preparation (including 
committee work) necessary to it, the 
techniques required to run it, and the 
methods of documenting it. 

The questions at the end of each 
part are also intended for active board 
use. They are meant to be thought- 
provoking, but they are elementary, 
and their use may create an embar- 
rassing, artificial, and counterproduc- 
tive climate. 

The fifth part reinforces the hand- 
book’s intention of utility, compris- 
ing no less than thirty-one pages of 
trustee and board surveys and survey 
summaty sheets. Although these are 
keyed to the preceding chapters, there 
are no instructions for their use, and 
they are too voluminous to be used 
readily, even over several meetings as 
suggested. These forms require the 
reader to apply a substantial dose of 
imagination and intuition. Here lies 
the dilemma. Novices will find the 
text at once overly complex in its con- 
cepts and inadequately augmented by 
examples, detailed instructions, and 
guidelines. More experienced trustees 
will find the hands-on materials and 
processes too elementary to link board 
practices to the capabilities of a 
sophisticated staff. 

This Handbook is ditected at 
trustees. It 1s possible for staff to use 
the materials or to become directly 
involved in board training and 
development. Indeed, reference is 
often made to staff involvement. 
However, the book lacks the specific 
instructions and definitions of staff 
roles necessary to insure active staff 
involvement. This would have been 
a valuable addition. 

The handbook is nicely packaged, 
but these shortcomings and the need 
for a good editor make it of limited 
practical use. + 


Ellsworth Brown ts president and director 
of the Chicago Historical Soctety. 









Hollinger boxes 
won't rust, bust, 


collect dust, rip, 
snap, or teart 


Actually, that isn’t true. 
In 300 years our boxes will collect a lot of dust. 


We welcome the 
Opportunity to manufacture 
boxes to your specifications 

and special needs. 


If you haven’t received a 
copy of our catalog, please 
request one on your 
letterhead today, attention 
Archival Products 
Department. 
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P. O. Box 6185 3810 South Four Mile Run Drive Arlington, VA 22206 
(703-67 |-6600) 


Plan early. Fly cheap. 


Use Sailair Travel Inc., AASLH’s official travel service, to get 
yourself to the 48th Annual Meeting in Rochester, New York, 
September 14-18, 1988. 

Sailair offers you the lowest applicable airfares available and can 
plan your trip from beginning to end on the Association's officially 
designated carrier or on any airline you choose. 

Even now, Sailair representatives are working with the airlines 
and car rental agencies to make your trip to Rochester, smoother, 
more convenient, and less costly. 

Watch for details in the Annual Meeting Preliminary Program 
coming your way in June. 
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FIELD REPORT 


For the Fund Raiser: Going the Extra Mile 
Getting an NEH Challenge Grant 


requires planning and vision 


Editor’s note: The National Endow- 


ment for the Humanities supports 
research, education, and public pro- 
grams in history and other disciplines 
of the humanities. NEH awards this 
support under a number of categor- 
zes. One of these 1s Challenge Grants. 

The Challenge Grant category 
resembles all the others. The apph- 
cant must devise ways for advancing, 
enlarging, and improving the study 
of history and show how much tt will 
cost to do those things. But thts 
awards category has distinctive qual- 
zt1es, too. 

The word “challenge” means that 
the recipient must raise three or four 
dollars for each federal dollar that the 
Endowment awards. The rules further 
require that these nonfederal funds 
come from either new sources of gtv- 
ing or increased contributions from 
previous donors. 


IF THE FUNDING categories of the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities could talk, I imagine all the 
others would say to applicants: “You 
have a project in mind. This is the cat- 
egory that supports that kind of pro- 
ject.” But the Challenge Grant 
category says: “You are an institution 
in the humanities business, and you 
need long-term or even perpetual 
support that enhances and improves 
your activities. Here is a category that 
helps you raise the funds necessary to 
insure that support and to find new 
sources of support.” 
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By Harold C. Cannon 


All nonprofit institutions in history 
and the other humanities may apply 
for an NEH Challenge Grant, except 
elementary and secondary schools. In 
a recent cycle of applications, sixty- 
eight museums and historical organi- 
zations were among the one hundred 
and eighty-four applicants. The aver- 
age award was $420,000. 

For what kinds of activity might 
your museum or history agency seek 


a challenge grant? A complete list of 
possibilities would be long, but here 
are some common ones: 


*buying equipment 

® maintaining facilities 

*establishing or increasing an 
endowment 

®sponsoring a lecture series 

*subsidizing a publication 

*producing a radio or television 





program 

*constructing of renovating a 
building 

*retiring debt 

*hiring consultants 

*adding personnel 

*acquiring objects 

®creating orientation exhibits and 
programs 

*cataloguing collections 

®carfrying out conservation and 
preservation programs 

Some recent awards illustrate the 
great variety of activities that NEH 
Challenge Grants support. 

Higgins Armory Museum in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, received 
$300,000 (plus $900,000 in matching 
gifts for a total of $1.2 million) to 
renovate the facility, creating new 
space for exhibitions on cultural and 
military history, provide for climate 
control, and increase access for the 
handicapped. 

®In Homer, Arkansas, the Homer 
Society of Natural History had a grant 
of $200,000 (to complement 
$600,000 in matching gifts for a total 
of $800,000), which supported the 
building of more space to hold exhi- 
bitions on the history of the relation- 
ship between Arkansan people and 
the region’s environment and other 
additions to the facility. 

The Rhode Island Historical Soci- 
ety in Providence was awarded 
$227,500 (matching gifts of $682,500 
for a total of $910,000) to restore the 
John Brown House, create an endow- 
ment for operating costs relating to 
the humanities, and install a new 
heating plant and climate control 
system. 


The key is planning 


Applicants are turned down for 
challenge grants not because they’re 
not doing good work in the human- 
ities that deserves long-term support 
but because their applications don’t 
demonstrate how such a grant would 
improve this work for decades to 
come. NEH Challenge Grants cannot 
solve transitory problems or respond 
to occasional needs. 

For example, suppose you have an 
old building that requires renovation 
and needs a system of climate con- 


trol, both to preserve your collections 
and to make staff and visitors more 
comfortable. Since you plan to use the 
renovated building for humanities 
programs, you apply for a Challenge 
Grant to assist with your fundraising. 
Now ample evidence exists that the 
study of history flourished for centu- 
ries in dilapidated, humid, intemper- 
ate buildings. The success of your 
application will depend on how con- 
vincingly you argue for a significant 
improvement in the study of history 
as a direct consequence of the pro- 
posed renovation and climate control 
system. 

Successful applications for a Chal- 
lenge Grant follow from careful plan- 
ning. First you must examine the 
humanities content of your museum 
ot historical agency’s programs, decide 
what you need to exhibit, display, 
protect, or enhance that content, and 
how much your undertaking will cost. 
Since some needs will be more 
demanding than others, you must 
decide the priorities among them. 

Your institution may seek a Chal- 
lenge Grant to help establish or to 
expand an endowment. Your appli- 
cation must show how the annual 
revenues (currently estimated at five 
or six percent) will support humani- 
ties activities in perpetuity. Given the 
fact that NEH can provide twenty to 
twenty-five percent of the total 
needed, the Endowment will want to 
know how much of the balance you 
can raise from nonfederal sources. 

The Office of Challenge Grants 
strongly urges you to plan your pro- 
posal in collaboration with NEH staff, 
who can save you a lot of wasted effort 
by directing your work into viable 
channels. Staff members know what 
has worked in the past, they select the 
panelists who will judge all applica- 
tions, and they contribute to the 
deliberations of the National Coun- 
cil on the Humanities, the body 
charged by law with the responsibil- 
ity for recommending applications to 
the chairman of the Endowment for 
action. (Only the chairman can award 
or deny grants, but in the great 
majority of cases that action imple- 
ments the council’s recom- 
mendations.) 

About two-thirds of our applicants 
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you require 
professional 
marketing and 
public relations 
services... 


MK Communications provides 
services in marketing, public 
relations, advertising, 
publications, and special 
events. 
















As you search for the right 
people to develop your 
marketing and public relations 
programs, you search for people 
who have that special sensitivity 
for museums . . . for your 
museum. You look for those 
who understand the importance 
of your collections, and the 
educational contribution your 
museum makes to the 
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We at MK Communications 
understand the business of 
museums and your need for 
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you to achieve your goals. 
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MAP 
Builds 
Momentum 


Discover how MAP can improve your 
museum’s operations and help you 
move ahead with long-range planning. 


MAP is the Museum Assessment Program, a 
special consulting service designed for the 
small and medium-sized museum. MAP 
makes it easy for a busy museum staff and 
board to identify priorities, outline future goals 
and build momentum for long-range planning. 


When your institution participates in MAP it 
receives: 


1. A simple, non-competitive grant to cover 
costs. 


. An on-site consultation from an experi- 
enced museum professional. 


. Adetailed written report filled with practical 
recommendations about finances, collec- 
tions, public programs and planning. 


Since 1980 more than 1,200 museums have 
used MAP to strengthen fundraising efforts, 
improve relations with their governing boards 
and reaffirm the quality of their institutions. 
Write today and discover why MAP is the sim- 
plest, most easily obtainable source of help for 
your museum. 
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avail themselves of staff assistance, 
and they are always the most success- 
ful. Those who do not seek counsel 
could help their chances considerably 
by reading the guidelines, but most 
neglect to do that, too. My explana- 
tion for this strange behavior is that 
some see the competition as a lottery 
rather than as a rational process. In 
a lottery all you need to do to win 1s 
buy a ticket. According to this anal- 
ogy, all you need to do to win a chal- 
lenge grant is to submit an 
application. Good luck. 


How to fail 


Besides failing to read the guide- 
lines and neglecting staff advice in 
the preliminary stages, applicants fail 
for a variety of reasons. A letter of 
rejection also follows when: 

ethe proposed solution for the 
humanities problems does not repre- 
sent the best use of Challenge Grant 
funds 

ethe application does not develop 
the plans for humanities programs in 
sufficient detail to allow reviewers to 
assess their quality 

ethe programs described do not 
include appropriately qualified 
humanities personnel 

efunds to be raised will replace 
operating funds currently used for 
humanities programs, so that a Chal- 
lenge Grant would not increase sup- 
port for them 

ethe application confuses the 
humanities with the fine and per- 
forming arts or with current affairs 
programming 

ethe proposal has too little infor- 
mation about the substance, rigor, 
and standards of the humanities pro- 
gram for which a grant is sought 

ethe plan for raising matching 
funds fails to persuade 

ein an application for a second- 
time award, the applicant does not 
make a compelling case for it based 
on the experience of the first. 


How to succeed 


Applicants who win a challenge 
grant convince panelists and Coun- 
cil members that: 

ethe application holds out the pros- 


pect of significantly improving the 
study of the humanities and in a last- 
ing way that seems commensurate 
with the amount of money requested 

ethe application fully and honestly 
assesses the state of the humanities in 
your institution and proposes reasona- 
ble solutions for the problems and 
difficulties you describe 

eyour fundraising plan is persuasive 
and likely to continue producing 
funds that will benefit the humani- 
ties beyond the grant period, and 

eif you are applying for a second- 
time award, your first award amply 
fulfilled the purposes of the grant and 
you have fully documented the need 
for a second award. 

When I want to simplify this expla- 
nation, I am fond of describing it as 
two hurdles that successful applicants 
must leap over. The first is to estab- 
lish needs in the humanities that are 
clear and that the Challenge Grant, 
in the amount requested, can meet. 
The second is to devise a persuasive 
fundraising plan. 

It simply is not good enough to say, 
“We want to raise funds for history, 
and if we have more money we will 
spend it on the study of history and 
thus guarantee its improvement.” Nor 
is it good enough to say, “We have 
outstanding history programs, we 
have a good track record of raising 
money for them, and therefore we 
deserve a challenge grant.” Most instt- 
tutions applying to this office could 
make both those statements honestly 
and yet not plan carefully for enhanc- 
ing the study of history. We are look- 
ing for the few who are willing to go 
that extra mile with us. 

If you can do that, write and 
describe your proposed project. We 
will send you guidelines and appli- 
cation forms. Send your letter to 
Office of Challenge Grants, National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 1100 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Room 
429, Washington, D.C. 20506. Our 
telephone number ts (202) 786-0361. 

+ 


Harold C. Cannon 1s director of the Office 
of Challenge Grants at the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 
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For the Archivist 


Until recently, the only computer- 
ized system available to museums for 
retrieving information about their 
photographic collections was one 
using a video disk. A collection had 
to contain more than fifty thousand 
photographs to utilize the system. 

Now, LaGuardia Community Col- 
lege, in Long Island City, New York, 
has created a computerized informa- 
tion retrieval system to manage a col- 
lection holding only three thousand 
photographs. 

The college’s retrieval system 
resulted from a year-long project to 
identify and organize photographs 
that document the administrations of 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. The 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities supported the work with a 
$25,000 grant. 

“Our system will serve as a model 
for other archives and museums 
interested in devising computer access 
systems for their small collections,’ 
says Richard K. Lieberman, director 
of the college’s archives and museum. 
“And it will provide easy access to 
researchers and scholars interested in 
Mayor LaGuardia or New York City 
politics and society in the 1930s and 
1940s.” 

With the new computerized sys- 
tem, the photographs can be retrieved 
through three different modes: peo- 
ple, places, and subjects. Lieberman 
and his staff have identified the pho- 
tographs according to date, the 
individuals who appear, and the site. 

The photographs were part of 
LaGuardia’s private collection of per- 
sonal memorabilia. There are shots of 
the mayor smashing slot machines, 
celebrating the end of Prohibition, 
rushing to a fire, and reading the 
comics over the radio during a 1945 
newspaper strike. 

For more information about the 
computer system, contact Richard K. 
Lieberman, Director, Archives and 


Museum, LaGuardia Community # 
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College, 31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long 
Island City, New York 11101, (718) 
626-5078. 


For the Administrator 


Do you need information and ideas 
on planning a new museum, starting 
a special program, or improving an 





existing one? Maybe you would like 
to know what others are doing to 
reach wider audiences. Is grassroots 
funding in your plans, or do you want 
to prospect for major donors? 

The Museum Reference Center at 
the Smithsonian Institution can help 
you with all these things and a lot 
more. 

Last year more than five thousand 
people turned to the center for 
research or ideas to develop programs 
of improve practices in their museums 
or related organizations. Some of 
them had unusual questions. A 
historical society wanted to find the 
manufacturer of a Revolutionary 
sword that bore no indicative mark- 
ings. A member of Congtess inquired 
about getting the Rocky Butt jail in 
Oregon declared a historical site. The 
Museum Reference Center found the 
answets ot found knowledgeable 
sources elsewhere who could help. 

The center now has seventy-six bib- 
liographies on a variety of museolog- 
ical topics. Regular searches of online 
databases enable staff to update these 
bibliographies regularly. 

Two recent releases in the bibliog- 
raphy series are Children in Museums 
and The Gifted Child in Museums. 
A revised bibliography on Disaster 
Planning in Museums and Related 
Institutions became available last year. 
Center staff can reproduce these and 
other sources. 

For that assistance and information 
about other services it has available, 
contact the Museum Reference Cen- 
ter, Arts and Industry Building, 
Room 2235, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560, (202) 
357-3101. 


For the Local Historian 


In his many years of work with local 
historical societies in Wisconsin, Wil- 
liam Schereck observed staffs and 
volunteers struggling with a seem- 
ingly simple problem: recording and 
marking the objects in their collec- 
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tions so that these objects could 
always be quickly located and 
identified. 

Schereck started the Office of Local 
History at the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
Council for Local History during the 
1960s. “I devoted my time to the 
study of the problems of local histor- 
ical societies,” he recalls. “Catalogu- 
ing was always one of the most 
frustrating.” 

Most of the societies did not own 
enough objects nor have the time or 
opportunity to apply one of the 
sophisticated standard systems of 
cataloguing that large historical 
museums used. What these smaller 
societies needed was a simplified sys- 
tem, Schereck concluded. So he 
developed one. 

The accessioning number became 
the basis for the system. But first 
Schereck reduced the number of cat- 
egories of objects and created a key 
word that anyone could remember: 
LAMP. LAMP stands for 

Library materials (books, 
newspapers, periodicals, etc.) 

Artifacts (museum and archaeolog- 
ical objects, paintings, etc.) 

Manuscripts (documents and 
atchival materials); and 

Photographs and other icono- 
graphic materials. 

By adding the current year to the 
right element in LAMP, one can rec- 
ord the order of objects as they enter 
the collection. The first book the soci- 
ety received in 1989 will become 
L89-1, the second L89-2. If the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth museum items are 
a new kind of butterchurn, an arrow- 
head, and a Murano glass, they 
become M89-8, M89-9, and M89-10. 

Once assigned, the number 
remains the single identifying and 
retrieving signal attached to the item 
as its recording moves from the 
receipt and accession sheets to the 
shelf list, the subject cards, and the 
main catalog. The system can be 
started at any time and applied to 
earlier collections at the cataloguer’s 
convenience. 

Schereck provides guidance to 
installing LAMP and preparing acces- 
sion records, catalog cards, and other 
components in a fifteen page book- 
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let, “A Simplified System of Catalog- 
ing for Local Historical Societies.” 
Schereck publishes the typewritten 
and photocopied booklet himself and 
generously offers it to the field for his 
duplicating and mailing cost, which 
is three dollars. Make your check pay- 
able to William J. Schereck, and send 
your order to Scherck Local History 
Fund, Inc., W11013 West Harmony 
Drive, Lodi, Wisconsin 53555. 


For the Volunteer 


Last fall, the Sherman County 
Historical Museum, in tiny Moro, 
Oregon, gave its volunteers a 
brunch—and a questionnaire that 
asked them how the museum ought 
to be doing things differently. 

Sherman County, set in Oregon’s 
cattle and dry wheat country, has only 
2,100 people. Two hundred and sev- 
enty belong to the historical society, 
which operates the museum. 

According to Society president 
Sherry Kaseberg, museum volunteers 
“have a job description that provides 
interesting days — arranging for prints 
of photographs in the collection for 
visitors, handling money and the 
museum store, assisting with family 
research, dusting and cleaning, water- 
ing the shrubs and flowers, and fly- 
ing the flag! 

“The volunteers continue to be the 
stats of our show,” adds Kaseberg. 
Some sixty volunteers came to the 
brunch, and two dozen completed 
the survey. 

What did they most enjoy about 
volunteering? one question asked. 
Interested and interesting visitors 
received a high ranking as a positive 
experience. So did helping those with 
a special interest in the society’s 
genealogy files. 

What were the uninteresting and 
negative parts of the work? Volunteers 
responded that days with few visitors 
seemed long. “Questions I can’t 
answer’ was another source of 
frustration. 

The question “What should the 
Board know” about the society’s 
building, publications, and opera- 
tions evoked a number of 


suggestions— including one calling 
for more substitute volunteers. 

As a result of advice in the volun- 
teer survey, the museum plans 
improvements in the interpretation of 
its huge stockpile of wheat. The 
volunteers relayed the great interest 
that the display evokes and the ques- 
tions that visitors ask about it. 

The survey will also lead to changes 
in the museum store, including more 
prominent signs or banners. And the 
returns have yielded volunteer com- 
mitments to help with this year’s 
Country Heritage Festival, a fundrais- 
ing event of the Friends of the 
Museum. 

For more information, contact the 
Sherman County Historical Society 
and Museum, Moro, Oregon 97039. 


For the Educator 


“Connecticut history is hitting the 
toad.” And the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society’s educational outreach pro- 
gram by that name has also made a 
big hit. 

The program embraces a variety of 
authoritative materials, including 
nine traveling exhibitions, eleven slide 
programs, and six curriculum book- 
lets. These materials explore topics 
from Connecticut history in ways that 
interest a general audience. Subjects 
range from women’s history to the 
culture of Woodland Indians to Yan- 
kee technological achievements to the 
experiences of Irish immigrants. 

More than three hundred groups 
across Connecticut have borrowed the 
traveling exhibitions and slide pro- 
grams, including schools, local histor- 
ical societies, libraries, community 
and senior citizen centers, businesses 
and banks, YMCAs, and YWCAs. 
The society estimates that a quarter 
of a million people statewide have 
viewed one or the other. 

Schools in the state have bought 
more than six hundred copies of the 
curriculum booklets, written and 
edited to assist social studies teachers 
at all grade levels in their presenta- 
tions of topics from Connecticut his- 
tory. Each booklet contains 
background information on a pattic- 


ular topic, student worksheets, and 
reproducible facsimiles of early origi- 
nal source materials, such as maps, 
letters, engravings, and advertising 
matter. 

The traveling exhibitions consist of 
illustrated display panels, each two 
feet by three feet, loaned free of 
charge. The society charges a nomi- 
nal rental fee for the slide programs, 
which come complete with prepared 
scripts. The curriculum booklets sell 
for five dollars or less. 

The education department of the 
society produces all these materials. 
Director of Education Christine 
Ermenc and Education Associate Eve- 
lyn Eisenhardt develop new exhibi- 
tions, slide programs, and curriculum 
booklets on a periodic basis and add 
them to the list of selections. 

For more information, contact 
Christine Ermenc, Education Office, 
Connecticut Historical Society, One 
Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Connect- 
icut 06105, (203) 236-5621. 


For the Curator 


The process of deaccessioning can 
help a local historical museum refine 
and increase its collection. But any 
time a museum disposes of an object, 
there can be genuine community 
concern. 

The Chester County Historical 
Society in West Chester, Pennsylva- 
nia, has established a deaccessioning 
policy that works, according to John 
S. Halsted, the society’s president, 
and Roland H. Woodward, the execu- 
tive director. 

Last fall, the society commissioned 
an auction company to include 
objects removed from the collections 
in a public sale. The objects included 
approximately ninety pieces of mis- 
cellaneous silver (mostly flatware), 
forty-four quilts, and thirteen pieces 
of quilts. 

The Chester County Historical 
Society regularly reviews its collections 
on the basis of criteria that the board 
of directors has established. Objects 
that are removed must either have no 
local history or no documented his- 
tory as to their manufacture; have no 


local important associations as to their 
ownership or use; must be duplicates 
of or highly similar to other objects 
in the collections; or must be in such 
poor condition that the society can- 
not exhibit them nor make them 
available for study. 

The objects that the society sold at 
auction met all these criteria. The 
quilts, especially, duplicated others in 
the society’s considerable collection or 
fell substantially below the quality 
and condition of the rest. 

Before each object was taken to the 
auction block, staff and outside con- 
sultant experts reviewed it. It then 
went to the board’s operations com- 
mittee, which has oversight respon- 
sibility for the museum, library, and 
archives. The entire board of direc- 
tors made the last review and deter- 
mination. At each step in the process, 
support for the sale of the objects was 
unanimous. 

Finally, prior to the sale, Halsted 
and Woodward sent a letter to all 
membets, announcing the auction 
and explaining in detail how the 


objects about to be sold met the 
criteria for deaccessioning. The goal 
of the letter was to “defuse any hostil- 
ity” that might arise. 

According to Halsted and Wood- 
ward, this thorough deaccessioning 
process insures that the staff and 
board thoroughly review any object 
proposed for removal, especially in 
regard to any restrictions on the 
object. “The Chester County Histor- 
ical Society does not part with any 
object on which the original donor 
has placed an expressed restriction at 
the time of the gift,” they add. 

Proceeds from the sale of deacces- 
sioned objects go into the society’s 
collections fund. The society uses the 
fund solely for acquisitions to the col- 
lections, conservation of objects, and 
special needs related to the 
collections. 


For more information, contact 


Roland H. Woodward, Executive 
Director, Chester County Historical 
Society, 225 North High Street, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania 19380, (215) 
692-4800. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


invites you to discover 





at AASLH's 48th Annual Meeting, 
september 14-17, 1988, Rochester, New York 


This year’s meeting features: 
16 workshops and 28 in-depth clinics designed to teach 
you new skills 


55 informative sessions and panel discussions on the 
state of history today 


16 tours to Western New York's finest museums and 
historic sites 


Provocative keynote addresses 


An exciting exhibit hall packed with new products and 
services 

The AASLH Service Center providing state-of-the-art 
advice on all kinds of subjects 

Affinity group gatherings allowing informal discussions of 
issues that concern you 


The Employment Center helps you find that perfect next 
job 


ee € € €*& © € @ 





AASLH 


@@ Special events and receptions at Rochester's best 
museums 

é® The Media Center showcases the best media 
presentations in the business! 


Rochester offers: 


@@ Outstanding museums like the International Museum of 
Photography at the George Eastman House, the 
Memorial Art Gallery, the Rochester Museum and 
Science Center, and our local host the Strong Museum 

é®& The historic homes of Susan B. Anthony, Frederick 
Douglass, and George Eastman 

e@ Nearby Genesee Country Museum, Corning Glass 
Works, Old Fort Niagara, Niagara Falls, and New York’s 
wine country 





Preliminary programs will be mailed to all AASLH members in June. 
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THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


STATE AND LocAL History LIBRARY 








HELPING 
AMERICAS 


historical museums 
and organizations 
expand the reach 
of their publication 
programs through 


cost effective 
co-publishing for 
books and reprints 


nationwide 
distribution for 
new and recently 


published books 


a comprehensive 
marketing program 
to reach proven 
American history 
book buyers 


rapid and 
efficient order 
fulfillment. 


For more information on this 
innovative new program, simply 
check the appropriate box and 
return the order form. 


Please send me the following books right away 





Subtotal ($15.00 min.) $ ____ } City 


From the Paul Revere Memorial Association 
Paul Revere —Artisan, Businessman, and 
Patriot: The Man Behind the Myth 

80 duotone photos, 192 pp. 
ISBN 0-9619999-0-X 

ISBN 0-9619999-1-8 


$34.95 (Cloth) 
$19.95 (Paper) 


From the Madison County Historical Society (KY) 
Madison County: 200 Years in Retrospect 
By William E. Ellis, H. E. Everman and Richard D. Sears, 
illus. 440 pp. 

ISBN 0-9615162-0-8 $22.50 (Cloth) 


From the National Museum of American History 

A Material World 

By Robert F. Friedel, color and b+w photos, 72 pp. 

ISBN 0-8026-0023-9 $12.95 (Paper) 


Field to Factory: Afro-American Migration, 
1915-1940 


By Spencer R. Crew, Color and b+w photos, 80 pp. 
ISBN 0-8026-0019-0 $12.95 (Paper) 


From the San Jose Historical Museum Association 
Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers— Santa Clara 
County, California 
Hundreds of b+w photos, 328 pp. 
ISBN 0-914139-03-7 $29.95 (Cloth) 
From the Museum of Our National Heritage 

Fraternally Yours: A Decade of Collecting 

By Barbara Franco, b+w illus. 80 pp. 
ISBN 0-8026-0024-7 $14.00 (Paper) 
From the Tanana-Yukon Historical Society 

Alaska Pioneer Interiors: An Annotated 
Photographic File 

By Jane G. Haigh, 80 b+w photos, 88 pp. 
ISBN 0-940457-20-2 $16.95 (Paper) 
From the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
Historic Highway Bridges in Pennsylvania 
B+w photos, 200 pp. 
ISBN 0-89271-032-2 $14.50 (Paper) 


From the St. Augustine Historical Society 


The Houses of St. Augustine, 1565-1821 
By Albert Manucy, illus. 170 pp. 


ISBN 0-917553-03-9 $25.00 (Cloth) 


From the Daughters of the American Revolution Museum 
The Arts of Independence: 


The DAR Museum Collection 
By Elisabeth Donaghy Garrett, 179 color and b+w illus. 200 pp. 
ISBN 0-9602528-5-1 $30.00 (Cloth) 


From the Staten Island Historical Society 


Staten Island, 1524-1898 


By Henry G. Steinmeyer, over 50 b+w illus. 119 pp. 
ISBN 0-89062-223-X $17.50 (Paper) 


it 


Signature 
Name 


Street 








From the Historical Preservation Society of Durham 
Piedmont Plantation: The Bennehan- 
Cameron Family and Lands in 

North Carolina 

By Jean Bradley Anderson, illus. 227 pp. 


ISBN 0-9615577-1-0 $25.00 (Cloth) 


From the Museums at Stony Brook 

19th Century American Carriages: 
Their Manufacture, Decoration and Use 
Over 100 color and b+w illus. 174 pp. 


ISBN 0-943924-10-3 $27.00 (Paper) 


The Carriage Collection 
Over 100 color and b+w photos 


ISBN 0-943924-09-X $18.00 (Paper) 


From the Historic New Orleans Collection 
Bound to Please: Selected Rare Books 
About Louisiana from the Historic 
New Orleans Collection 

Edited by Florence M. Jumonville, 7 color plates, 
107 b+w illus. 82 pp. 
ISBN 0-917860-11-X $16.00 (Paper) 
From Historic Cherry Hill 

Cherry Hill: The History and Collections of a 
Van Rensselaer Family 

By Roderic H. Blackburn, over 200 photos 176 pp. 

ISBN 0-943366-01-1 $15.00 (Paper) 


From the Rhode Island Historical Society 
Working Lives: An Oral History of 
Rhode Island Labor 


Edited by Paul M. Buhle, 28 b+w photos 80 pp. 
ISBN 0-932840-05-1 $12.00 (Paper) 


From the Maine State Museum and 

Machiasport Historical Society 

Lion: The History of an 1846 Locomotive 
Engine in Maine 

By Paul E. Rivard, b+w photos 64 pp. 
ISBN 0-913764-19-1 $7.50 (Paper) 
From the Oakland Museum History Department 

Silver in the Golden State: Images and Essays 
Celebrating the History and Art of Silver 

in California 

Edited by Edgar Morse and Thomas Curran, 16 color plates, 
107 b+w illus. 130 pp. 


ISBN 0-8026-0021-2 $27.95 (Cloth) 


From the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 

From Fire to Rust: Business, Technology 

and Work at the Lackawana 

Steel Plant, 1899-1983 } 

By Thomas E. Leary and Elizabeth C. Sholes, over 75 b+w 
photos, 134 pp. 


ISBN 0-939032-00-7 $14.50 (Paper) 


ORDER FoRM 


Bill my LJ VISA LJ MasterCard Account 


Exp 











State___———s Zipp 


[] I do not wish to order books at this time. Please send me the 
Postage and handling ($2.00 first book, $1.00 for each additional book) complete AASLH LIBRARY Catalog. 


TOTAL * [] Please send me more information on the publishing services 
available through AASLH LIBRARY. 


*Make checks payable to UPA ¢ Orders from individuals must be prepaid. 
Return to AASLH LIBRARY, 4720-A Boston Way, Lanham, MD 20706 ¢ (301) 459-3366 LH7 


MD residents please add 5% sales tax 


a 





The Amencan Assoctation 
for State and Local History 
gratefully acknowledges the generous support 
of its mew sponsor institutional members 


Amencan Heritage Publishing Company 
California Historical Soctety 
Chicago Historical Society 
Colonial Wilhamsburg Foundation 
I/iimois Historic Preservation Agency 
Kansas State Historical Soctety 
Michigan History Bureau 
Minnesota Historical Society 
Nebraska State Historical Soctety 
Old Sturbridge Village 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 





For more information on how your organization 
can become a Sponsor Member, contact Russ Doyle at 
(615) 255-2971. 






